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«« Animadvertatut quanta illa res fit quam efficere velimus, ut neve 
major, neve Minor cura et opera fufcipiatur, quam caufa poftulat.” 
Cicero. 


Obferve how difficult the obje& is which we endeavour to accom- 
plith; that neither more nor lefs exertion fhould be made than the 
caufe requires. 








Ker. 1. Perfian Mifcellanies ; or, an Effay to facilitate the 
reading of Perfian Manufcripts, with engraved Specimens, 
philological Obfertations, and Notes, critical and hiflorical. 


By William Oufeley, Efg. ato. 11. 1s Richard Whites 
1795: 


"THE importange of the work, now prefented to the Eaftern 

{cholar by Mr. Oufely, will be evident to our readers, 
when it is confidered that, as he himfelf remarks, “ the great 
thafs of Afiatic literature ye® remains in manufcript ,” and 
that no progrefs can be made towards obtaining the treafures, 
thus lying dormant on the fhelves of our public libraries, tll 
the varied charaéters in which they are Written fhall be more 
generally underftood. tis too much to be lamented, that the 
manufcripts in our public colleétions come thofe treafures, 
| are rather viewed as objets of curiofity, than ttudied as fources 
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of information; the enlightening of the mind is forgortret 
amid the fplendid illuminations that adorn the volume. For 
this indifference fhown by claffical {cholars to the languages of 
Afia, the apology generally made is, that little folid or fcienti- 
fic inftruétion can be gleaned after the immenfe toil of ac- 
‘quiring them ; that litte genuine hiftorical truth is to be ob- 
tained even from the great epic poem of Ferdufi, fo blended, 
in every page, is the narration with the romantic fictions of the 
ealt ; and that neither religion, nor morality, would be pro- 
moteé by the myftic rhapfodies, or voluptnous defcriptions of 
Hafez; that fublime but defultory bard, who mingles the zeal 
of the devotee with the orgies of the Bacchanal. 
Undoubtedly the genius. of.the Eaft, and the luxurious 
manners of the Afiatics, attached to delicious gardens, and 
black-eyed beauties, as well as their fuperftitious prejudices, 
will ever be deeply incofporated with all the sseledlinnah of 
the Mufe of Afia. Still, however, through the glare of alle- 
vory, and the flights of romance, fragments of the genuine 
hiftory of a great and wife nation, for fuch the ancient Perfians 
were, are every where difperfed ; and were the ruins of Per 
fepolis more fully explored, who can fay what monuments of 
the fublime learning of the venerable magi might not yet be 
brought to light? A more general {tudy of the characters ufed 
by the Perfians, and a diligent comparifon of them, with thofe 
in ufe in the moft diftant zras, may finally lead to the decypher- 
ing of thofe ancient infcriptions which {till adorn the walls of 
the palace of Darius: open to us new and wonderful avenues 
of knowledge, and render us acquainted with events that hap- 
pened in the very earlieft periods of their empire. In fome 
degree to facilitate the attainment of this defirable end, theau- 
thor of the publication before us has undertaken what he de- 
nominates the Aumb/e, but, in faét, the laborious and honour- 
able tafk of explaining the principles of the Graphic Art, as 
cultivated among the Perfians ; at the fame time illuftrating 
his obfervations by numerous and elegantly engraved fpeci- 
mens, of the varieties in ufe among the {cribes of that ingenious 


a 
hofe varieties are finally reducible, (p. 3,) to three princi- 
pal modes, viz. the Ni/khi, a word which fignifies a tran{cript ; 
the 7alik, or hanging; and the Shekefch, or broken, character. 
Of thefe the firft, or Nifehi character, is the moft common, 
being that in which the alphabet given in the Arabic and Per- 
fian grammars, and Perfian books in general, are compofed ; 
while the greater number of JAnds in lefs general ule, as the 
Kirma, the Shulfi, the Dewamt, and others enumerated by ous 
author, are only variations of the Ni/th’, and may be eafily 
learacg 
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-fearned by thofe acquainted with it, The'third, or Shekefteb 


hand, is feldom ufed but in familiar correfpondence ; in rough 
drafts, or extracts from larger works, copied rapidly, and in- 
tended to be re-tranfcribed in that more elegant and graceful 
character, the numerous combinations of which, this treatife 
is in a more particular manner intended to explain, That 
character is the 74k in which all the more efteemed ‘and ele- 
gant productions of the Perfian Mufe are writtef; and not 
thofe of Perfia only, but alfo thofe of India and ‘Turkey. 
This beautiful chara@ter, which Mr. Oufeley, after Jones, calls 
hanging, Richardfon, in his Arabic Grammar, more intelligi- 
bly, at leaft to an Englith reader, denominates obdque. It 
bears the fame analogy to the Ni/Rhi as our Italic does to the 
Roman, and the ftrokes ufed in this form of writing are ex- 
tremely fine. The reader who may not chufe to go to theex- 
pence of purchafing this volume, may fee a fpecimen of the 
Talik, as well as the two other predominant kinds of writing, 
at the end of Jones’s Perfian Grammar ; but he who adds to 
his library the work under confideration, will poflefs.a regular 
hiftory of the variations in Perfian Calligraphy or penmanthip, 
and find here in detail what is there only in miniature. It 


‘may be proper to ‘inform the reader on this occafion, from 


other authority*, that the inftrument ufed by the Perfians for 
writing, is formed of the Egyptian reed, calculated much bet- 
ter than our pens to make Thole exquifitely fine ftrokes and 
flourifhes in which eaftern manufcripts fo greatly abound ; 


that the matter of the manufcript itfelf is a fine filky papers 


the ground of which is often powdered with gold or filver duft, 
with fplendid illuminations in the initial pages. They are 
often alfo perfumed with eflence of rofes. One of the finelt 
manufcripts in the world is ia the public library at Oxford , 
the hand writing is elegant in the highelt degree; the mar- 
gins throughout are fuperbly gilt, and adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers. The fabjett is the “ Loves of Jofeph and 
Zuleica,” and it is marked No. I. in the late learned Mr. 
Greaves’s noble colleétion of Oriental MSS. Penmanfhip is, 
in fact, a diftinguifhing part of the education of the Perfian 
nobles, and they prefer their own manufcripts to our beft print- 
ed books. The elegant Ta/ik charaéter is not calculated for 
European types, which fuit better the broad Ni/ehi, or that in 
which Dr, White's Inftitutes of Timour are publifhed. Con- 
cerning the laboured decorations of the Perfians in this line of 
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* Perfian Grammar, page rs0. 
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fcience, and the high price of the produétions thus fplendidly 
adorned, we fhall prefent our readers with an extra& from the 
concluding portion of the firft chapter of this work. 


«« When employed in tran{cribing the works of their favourite 
s, romances, or narratives of heroick atchievements, the Perfian 
{cribes exhibit fuch minase neatnefs of execution, fuch tafte in the 
combinaticaa of letters, a variety of fancy fo fplendid in the difpofi- 
tion of the ornamental parts, that 9 volume containing the productions 
of any celebrated author, written by a capital artift in his beft n.an- 
ner, and furnifhed with miniatures and i!luminations of adequate bril- 
liancy, brings, even in the Eaft, a price which will appear extravagant 
to an European, acquainted only with the current value of printed 
books. 

‘«« Ina very ingenious work, lately tranflated from the Perfian, we 
Jearn that a few manufcripts, written in a beautiful hand, conitituted 
no inconfiderable part of a mott magninrent offering from a conquered 

rince to the triumphant monarch Nadir Shah; anda fingle volume, 

rought from India by an Englifh gentleman fome years ago, was 

wurchafed at the exorbitant rate of one thoufand rupees. Ic is not, 

owever, always found, that the moft highly ornamented manufcripts 
are written with the greateft accuracy, or that they prefent the moft 
authentic readings: yet we can hardly fuppofe that much pains would 
be taken to render beautitul, that which is known to be eminently de- 
fective. The moft ancient manufcripts, I believe, or thofe written 
neareft the time of the original authors, will be found in general the 
moft correct ; becaufe, from the inattention of the tranfcribers already 
‘mentioned, each fucceeding copyift adds errors of his own to thofe of 
his predeceflors. So that the lateft tranfcript will be an aggregate of 
all their faults, unlefs written with peculiar care, and collated with 
many other — of the fame work. 

«© On the fubject of thofe fplendid decorations and brilliant paint- 


ings, which fo much enhance the value of Perfian manafcripts, I fhall 
ofter in another place fome obdfervations ; in the prefent efflay my de- 
fign is merely to affift the learner, by a few remarks on the combinations 
of letters ufed in the Ya/ck hand, and explanations of its moft obvious 
difficulties and irregularities. And, before I prefent the reader with 
any fpecimens of Perfian eta: 1 fhall make fome obfervations, fe- 


parately, on the letters of the alphabet, in the ufual order; marking 
their principal deviations from the regular Njhi hand, and the difte- 
rent combinations and contractions incidental to them.” P, 8, 


It will fcarcely be expected by our readers, that in the brief, 
but fair fumimary, which it is equally our with and our duty to 
give of Mr. Ouleley’s expenfive, and to the ftudent in Afiatic 
literature, important undertaking, we fhould defcend to the 
minutiz of criticifin, which would require types not readily 
obtained, and accuracy of inveftigation into matters, net 
rmmediatcly wikin our {phere, fos which we have little lei- 
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fure or opportunity. In pafling, however, over the remaining 
chapters, we fhall note fuch paflages as are more generally ins 
terciling to the {choffr and the hiltorian, and leave to thofe 
who are more immediately concerned. in Graphic excelience, 
the grammatical and fyllabic difquifitions into which Mr. O. 
fo extenfively enters. In the firft place, the author havin 
occafion to mention the great intermixture of Chaldaic words 
with the Peh/avi, or ancient language of Perfia, page 106, 
feems inclined to impute it to the conqueft of Babylon by 
Cyrus, but we argue, on the contrary, that conquerors do 
not, in general, adopt the language of the conquered people, 
and that this circumftance originates rather in the Perfians or 
Elamites, having at firlt fpoken that language when they, to- 
gether with the other Noachida, tenanted the vaft plain of 
Shinar, whence they emigrated to their place of fettlement on 
the more ealtern regions of the great range of Taurus, Bi- 
{hop Walton in the prolegomena, to his polyglot Bible, and 
Bochart, throughout his Phaleg, forcibly corroborate this opi- 
nion. Indeed what is more probable than that mankind, 
{prung, as all eaftern traditions allow, from one grand {tock, 
fhould once have fpoken a language common to all? In the fe- 
cond place, we cannot agree with our author in his affertion, 
(ibid.) that the Perfians firft learned the rite of magical incan- 
tation from the vanquifhed Babylonians, becaufe, in every age, 
the Perfians were grofsly addited'to the Sabian fuperftitions 
and the very word-magic is derived ftom a Perfian radical, fig- 
nifying meditation, which gave namé to the fet of the Magi. 
The fact is, we believe, that the Perfian Magi, and the 
Chaldaic Seers belonged to the fame original altronomical 
fchool, erected upon the ruins of the true religion; when 
the powers and influences’ which. proceed only from the 
fountain of all beings, were attributed by rdolatrous man to the 
holt of heaven ; and the rifing-and fevting of the conftellations 
gave birth tothe midnight fpell, and the-bloody, myiterious 
worthip offered to daemons, in the polluted caverns of Media 
and India. Mr. Oufeley feems fond of the {cience of antiqui- 
ties, and has fhown himfelf in various parts of this‘book an 
adept in them; but he does not mount high enough in the 


. . o 
annals of time, and in the page of hiftory. © One glaring proof 


of our aflertion may be found in p. 401, where tie feems to 
contend that Ba@ria and Ba@tros, ancient claffical names, 
might be derived from Bokhara, which is the msdern capital 
of Sogdiana, but of- which the ancients knew nor the found, 
for the city was not in exiftence ; though that of Balkb, the 


geat Bactria, and refidence of Darius Hyftafpes, the Archima- 
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gus, and his mafter Zeratufht, might have been familiar to 
them *, 

The notes, however, and obfervations interfperfed through 
this work, evince great proficiency in oriental fcience, and 
much acquaintance with eaftern fentiments and manners. The 
remarks of the author, on the four paradifaical rivers of Afia, 
are pertinent and peste: : the pathetic exclamation of the 
poet Jami, on the banks of a river watering the valley of Ba- 
bylon, is judicioufly compared with the beginning o: the beauti- 
ful clegy of the captive Jews in Pfalm 137, and we think it 
very probable that the Mahometan poet had the. Hebrew bard 
in his mind when he wrote it. As this portion of the work is 
of a more general nature, and exhibits a fair fpecimen of the 
author’s abilities and depth of refearech, we ‘hallextracta page 
or two from it, not, however, troubling the reader with the 
notes which are moftly occupied by verbal criticifm. 


« Among his other titles, the Perfian Emperor ftyled himfelf, 
** Lord of the four Rivers of Paradife, which an ingenious traveller, 
(Sir Thomas Herbert, p. 225) explains by Euphrates, Tigris, 
Araxes, and Indus;” although in another place, (p. 243) he ac- 
knowled ves his uncertainty, whether thefe were the ftreains that watered 
that happy garden ; that the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, were the principal 
rivers of the terreftrial Paradife, is allowed by al! writers. ‘The 
Jihoon, or Oxus, as we have juft feen, is fuppofed by fome to have 
its fource there, but as to the river Shihoon, as writ.en in the fpeci- 
men, I mutt confefs my ignorance. 1 cannot affirm that it means the 
Araxes, which rifes in Armenia, to the weft of the Cafpian Sea ; and 
I fhould rather imagine that the points over the firit letters were 
fuperfluous, and that it fignifies the Sihoon, or ancient Jaxartes, be- 
tween which, and the lower part of the ccurfes of the Jihoon, or 
Oxus, lies that country called Tranfoxania formerly, and by the 
modern Aliatics, Mawer’ul Neher, * ‘The Land bevond the River.” 

** But fo little has been done on the geography of thofe countries, 
and fo ignorant are we {till of the exaé fituation of the rivers which 
we fpeak of, that a moft learned writer takes particular occafion to 
remark the peculiar obfcurity which yet hangs about them ; and even 
the celebrated Orientalift, M. D'Herbeldt, only tells us, that per- 
haps (** peut-étre’) the Shihoon, ‘* is only another name for that 
river, which the ** Ancients called Jaxartes, and the Arabs write 
Sihoon.” 

** Of the river Tigris, fo celebrated by the Greek and Latin wri- 
ters, the ancient name is no longer ufed, and it is now called Dejleh; 
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* See Jones's Short Defcription of Afia, p- §, to which may be 
added, the evidence of Greaves, in the Epoche Celebriores, the 
Nubian iss nade D’Anville, and Herbelot’s authorities under 
that article, 
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fhe etymology of the former is traced to the Perfian word Terr an 
arrow, which the river, from its velocity, was faid to refemble. 
To this word the Greeks (according to their ufual cuftom of adapting 
to their own idiom, all foreign, or as they ftyled them barbarous, 
words) added the common termination of the nominative cafe is, and 
the interpolation of the Greek gamma may be accounted for by the 
probable gutturality of pronunciation with which the Perfians uttered 
the letter R. 

«« ‘The rapidity of this river’s courfe is alluded to by Sadi, in an 
elegy which has been publifhed with a Latin tranilation. ** The fame 
of my verfes,” fays the prophetic poet, ‘* fhall {pread over the world 
with greater impetuofity than the current of the Tigris ;” and the 
river Dejlehis celebrated in a particular chapter of a moft excellent 
geographical poem by Khacani. 

‘* The ancient Medes as well as Perfians (according to Pliny) called 
an arrow Tigris, and a learned commentator on Plutarch contends 
that this is properly a Medic, nota Perfian word; but the two nations 
are confounded by moft authors, on account of their vicinity. Yer, 
thouzh all ancient writers agree, that the name, whether Medic or 
Perfian, was impofed as expreflive of the rapidity of this river’s cur. 
rent, we find one traveller who calls them all in queftion, and aflerts, 
chat its ftream is lefs fwift, even than that of the Euphrates, 

«© On the banks of the Dejleh, “* am I fallen,”’ (fays the plaintive 
poet Jami) ** unfriended, and remote from any habitation, whilit 
a torrent of tears, like that of the rapid ftream, flows from my eyes,’* 
This river, from its conflux with the Euphrates, may be faid' to water 
the plains of Babylon, and I could never read the above-mentioned 
pallage, in the original Perfian, without recolle¢ting the beautiful 
beginning of that fine Hebrew pfalm or elegy, compofed in a fimilar 
forlorn fituation, and expreflive of the fame feelings. 

«© From the original Chaldaic name map The Greeks have formed 
their corrupt Evggarns ; for it is vain to feek the etymology of this 
wordina Greek compound. ‘The 2erfians and Arabians {till call the 
river by its ancient Hebrew name, which they write, as in the en- 
graved {pecimen. Frat. 

‘© The celebrated current of the Euphrates, was divided, accord- 
ing to the Arabian geographer, whom Bachart follows, into five 
channels or branches, one of which led to Cufa in Chaldea; and on 
the banks of another, was feated the ‘* Golden Babylon,” once the 
proud miftrefs of the eaftern world, being the capital of the Affyrian 
monarchy, which comprehended Syria, Mefopotamia, Chaldea, 
Perfia; in thort, except India, all the great nations of weftern Afia. 

** On the banks of thofe celebrated tlreams, the 533 mriny Nehe- 
roth Babel, or «* Rivers of Babylon,” of the royal Pfalmift, the 
perfecuted Jews hung up their ufelefs harps, nor would gratif 
** thofe who had led them captive into the ftrange land with melody, 
or with a fong.” Thofe banks were fo thickly planted with willow 
trees, as the learned Bochart informs us, that the country of Baby- 
fon was thence ftyled ** The Vale of Willows,” and on thofe trees 


were fufpended the neglected and unftrung lyres of the captive He~ 
brews.” P, 101, 
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§ Oajeley’s Perfan Mifcelianies. 
What our author afterwards obferves concerning the cowm- 
ilers of the Septuagint making Pifon to be the river Ganges, 
aod Gibon the Nile; and the uncertainty, after all the labours 
of various commentators to fix them, of the limits of the 
Terreftrial Paradife, is deferving of notice ; fer, undoubtedly, 
both the Ganges and the Nile have ever been contidered as 
facrcd rivers, and poffibly that circumftance may have arifen 
not fo much from the fuperttitious veneration of the natives 
for water, the primary element, as from ancient traditions 
concerning the fandtity of thofe ftreams. In the very ancient 
Sanfcrit treatifes of geography, the boundaries of that Para- 
dife are extremely enlarged, for Cafi or Benares, on the banks 
of the Ganges, is included in it 5 and, in the fame treatifes, 
Egypt and the Nile are conftantly confidered as belonging to 
Afia rather than to Africa. In truth, it is evident from thofe 
writings that the large{t and fineft countries of the Greater Afia 
were embraced by the oriental Paradife ; and had mankind 
remained in their primitive innocence, and the human fpecies 
multiplied in any proportion with their increafe after the fall, J 
jt was neceffary that its limits fhoukl be thus extended: at 
leaft, there is no ablurdity por impiety in the fuppofition that 
they were; for the identity of the Phrath, or Forat and Fu. 
phrates, and that of the Hiddekel and Tigris, are alone pre- 
cifely afcertained. ‘The Pifon is, indeed, faid to have com- 
patied the whole land of Havilah; but Mofes, it thould be 
obferved, makes mention of two Havilahs, the one defcended 
from Cufh, the other from Jocktan; and the name may as 
well be applied to the latter, whofe polterity were planted 
eaftward, as to the more weltern people who tenanted Arabia 
Felix. ‘The Gihon, again, of which name no traces remain 
in thofe eaftern regions where, with any propriety, it can be 
looked for as a {tream of paradife, is faid to compafs, or 
run through. (as fome commentators have it) the whole land of 
fEihiopia, which is generally confidered as having reference 
to Aithiopia in Afia, by which, though certainly with great 
latitude, is faid tobe meant Chuzeltan, or the province of 
Cuth. ‘The Hebrew appellative, Cuth, however, whi¢b the 
Septuagint, in conformity with the notion explained above, 
have tranflated A&thiopia, is the very name applied by the 
Indians to Egypt itfelf, through the middle of which the Nile 
runs, that country being denominated, in their diale€@t, Cutha- 
dweepa, the continent of Cufh. The Septuagint probably 
followed, in their verfion of the pallage, fome ancient Evyptian 
record of facred geography in the public library of Alexandria, 
that magnificent monument of the ardent love of {cience, che- 
pithed by the illufrious race of the Prolemies. 
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Ona furvey of this whole work, notwithitanding our ob- 
ycctions to particular parts, and rather. an affe&ted difplay of 
antiquarian knowledge not always in unifon with its proteiled 
defign, which is to inftruét the oriental fcholar in she firft ru- 
diments of the graphic art, it would be the extreme of injuttice 
ty withhold our approbation of that diligence of refearch, and 
the perfeverance and zeal, which charaterize this laudable 
effort to extend the limits of Perfian literature; a f{pecies of 
fcience fo important to a nation.in whom, at prefent, is 
aimoft centred the whole commerce of the caft. We have 
compared the fpecimens here exhibited of the different hands, 
with thofe given at the end of Jones’s Perfian Grammar, to 
which the Perfian Mifcellanics may be confidered, in fome 
degree, as introductory: we find them, for the molt part, 
ferupuloufly correét, and, as we under{tand that a book of this 
kind was much wanted, where a living guide (always the def) 
cannot be obtained, we fincerely with the author that fuccefs 
which great literary induttry, employed on a dry and difficult 
fubj-ct, merits from a generous public. Though we could 
not but object to the inconfifency of loading a page, intended 
for learners merely, with fo many. allufions to fubjects of an- 
tiquity, yet we are willing to corfefs that the excurfions of 
Mr. O., as an antiquary, geographer, and. philologilt, often 
verv agreeably enliven the drynefs of his fubject. 

He deferves every thing that can be faid to encourage him 
to the produ@tion of the future work, which he announces * ; 
and (ull more to {timulate him to perfevere tn his deterthination 
to vifit the antiquities of Peifepolist. The efforts of fo labo- 
rious and ingenious a refcarcher can not but prepare a coltly 
banquet for the curious in oriental knowledge, ancient and 
modern. 
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Art. II. A plain and eafy Introduion to the Principles of 
natural and revealed Religion 3 with a comprebenfive View of 
the Reafonablene{s and Certainty of the Chriftian Difpenfation. 
Intended for young Students in particular; and exhibiting much 
of the Subjfiance of Dr. Fenkin’s learned IVork, ling out of 
print, on the fame Subject. By a Clerzyman of the Church of 
England. In 2.Vels.. Aame. 963. Rivingtons, Ke. 
179 

W* took up with much pleafure another work by the au- 

thor cf +* A concife View of the Hiltory of religtous 

Knowledge from. the Creation of the World to the eftablith- 
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10 Plumptre’s Intreduction to Religion. 


ment of Chriftianity*.” The fame commendations which 
we have already given to this author (whom in our Review for 
O€ober, p. 954, we announced to be Mr. Plumptre) are due 
to him on this occafion, and even in a higher degree. Sound 
piety, and folid judgment, are manifelt throughout thefe ufeful 
volumes. They ‘ comprife, in a fmall compafs, what at pre- 
fent lics diffufed among larger volumes; an advantage which, 
to a variety of readers, and efpecially to the younger candi- 
dates for holy orders, will probably be found to be not inconfi- 
derable.” Preface. 

We ftrongly recommend the whole performance to thofe 
perfons who: with to potlefs a compendious account of the 
principles and proofs of natural and revealed religion ; and we 
hall lay before our readers a paflage, which we think may 
well excite in them a defire to perufe the whole. 


«© The Apoftles who, without learning or philofophy, taught the 
mo fublime and ufeful truths more plainly than the wifelt philofo- 
hers had ever done, muft undoubtedly derive their knowledge from 
a higher principle than sey did,—It is impoflible for the wit of man 
to contrive any thing fo admirably fitted to procure the happine’s of | 
mankind, as their doctrines are; no precepts can be more righteous 
and holy, no rewards more excellent, nor purifhments more formida- 
ble, than thole of the Gosprt; and, which is above all, no religion 
befides ever afforded, no~ could all the reafon of mankind ever have 
found out, fuch powerful motives to the /owe of Gop, which is the 
enly true principle of obedience. —Chrilianity contains no dry and 
cmpty fpeculations ; but even its My/eries are Myfteries of /ove and 
mercy.—Other perfons may fear God ; ani conceive noble fentiments 
of his greatnefs, from contymplating his cvords, as the Creat6r of the 
wniverfe ; but the Curistran alone fxorws, becaufe to Him alone 
it has been revealed, to what extent his ackowledgments are due to 
him; not only for the temporal enjoyments of this world, but for a 
provifion of far greater happinefs hereafter.—Netural Religion, by 
which we afcend to the Creator, and, by contemplating his attributes, 
verceive the probability of his vouchfafing an immediate revelation of 
himfelf to man, is indeed an ufetul handmaid to shat Religion which 
we know to have been accordingly vouchfafed to us, under the infalli- 
ble direétion of the Hozvy Serrit. But we mutt ever be careful not 
to confound this genuine defcription of Natural Religion, with a phe- 
nomencn Of modern times, afluming to itfeif the title of « Religion,” 
and ** natural” too; but fuch, as in faét has no affinity to, or princi- 
ple in common with, CurisTIANITY :—it is inconfiftent with it, 
and even oppofite to it.—lt fets forth ao Saviour, for it makes human 
nature not to tland in weed of one :-—it has x0 San@ifier, for it fuppofes 
man to be him(elf fufficient for all the purpofes of his moral nature :— 





* See Brit, Crit, Vol. V. p. 76. 
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20 fall of Man, for fach an event it is ftill too proud to admit ever to 
have happened;—it requires xo Atonement, it acknowledges mo Sacrifice ; 
no Sacrament, no Sabbath, no Tempter, no Church, no Miniftration o 
holy offices, mo Refurredtion, no Life everlafting : it has xo Creed, for it 
has nothing to form a Creed upon :—a Religion, in fhort, which fets 
at defiance all hiftoric teftimony, limits and abridges the exercife of 
Gou’s attributes, opens a free admiffion to all the evil propenfities, 
and malignant difpofitions, of human nature, and fets up for its Gop 
that Reason, that debafed and perturbed Reason, which was ever 
perceived even by the heathens to be infufficient for the religious ends 
and purpofes of man ;—in oppofition to the authentic evidence and 
revelation ot Gop,—the Fatuer, Saviour, Guide and Comrorres 
of mankind.” P, 237. 








Art. IIT. Ancient Metaphyjics, Vol. IV. containing the Hiftory 
of Man. With an Appendix, relating to the Fille Sauvage, 
whem the Author faw in France. 4to. 18s. Cadell. 


1795- 


THE advancement of knowledge fince the invention of Iet- 
ters, is a fubject of curious and difficult enquiry. The 
difcoveries of fcicnce are fo imperceptibly progreflive, and the 
{t.ps by which they have been effe€&ted fo minutely connedted, 
that the points of progrefs are indiftin@ly marked ; and the 
mind finds an almoft infuperable difficulty, in affigning to the 

refpective ages and countries their jult and appropriate merits. 
‘The embarraflment which attended fuch abftrufe enquiries, 
has deterred by far the greateft portion of mankind from em- 
ploying the neceffary diligence, towards afcertaining the com- 
parative value of ancient and modern literature: difgufted by 
the ob{curity of early records, and captivated by the glare ot 
more recent refinements, they wrapped themfelves up in con- 
ceptions of modern confequence ; and {tripped the laurels of 
every preceding age, to increafe the honour of that in which 
they lived. On the other hand, there have not been wanting 
thofe, whom a mifplaced enthufiafm has carried to an unquali- 
fied admiration of ancient wifdom. To them the hand of 
Time feems only to bear the faulchion of deftru@ion ; and 
the perfe&tion of human fcience appears buried in the fhape- 
Jefs ruins of ancient empires. The tomes of antiquity are 
with them the idols of literary worfhip ; their moft ordinary 
Maxims are received as oracles, and their yery doubts imagined 
to comprehend difcoyeries. T 
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To what extent thefe remarks may apply to the refpeCtable and 
jearned author of the Ancient Metaphyftes, the three preceding 
volumes will have enabled the public fufficiently to judge. 
With a copious fund of ancient literature, and a large exube- 
rance of natural ingenuity, this fingular writer has attempted 
to eftablifh a varjety of pofitions, abhorrent from general opi- 
nion, and revolting in many iaftances from the fenfe, the fyf- 
tems, and the experience of mankind. Yet, amoyg thefe 
eccentricities, much is ta be found of folid and inftructive 1m- 
port. The hiltory of nations is in a great meafure developed 
with: faithful and penetrating accuracy ; and the mytteries of 
language, fentiment, and manners, enlightened by the united 
energies of genius and indultry. 

This volume is entitled the Hiftory of Man, ‘ by which, 
(favs the author in his preface) I mean, not what iscommonly 
called Hiftory, that is, the Hiftory of Nations and Empires, 
bus the Hiftory of the fpecies Man, a work of very great ex- 
tent and variety.” “The work is divided into three books ; the 
firit contains the Hiftory of Man,-the fecond the Invention of 
Arts and Sciences, the third the Tranfmitlion of Arts and 
Sciences from Egypt to othes Countries, clofing with a chapter 
upon Religion. “Phis arrangement is :n'ended to fil up the 
diftibution of the auther’s plan, as laid down tn his introduc 
tion, viz. the Hiftory, the Philofophy, and the Theology of 
Man. In entering upon the firft part of his fubjcé, the noble 


author reforts for his criterien upon the nature of man, to the 
definition laid down by Acittotle. 


** The queftion then is, What is Mao by nature, without any of 
the arts or fciences which he has invented ? Now this queition 
Ariltotle, and Ariftotle only, bas anfwered ; for he has defined manto 
Le Cov Aoyama, Guevev, vow nas emictypans Jextixnone What is meant by 
nor, or animal, which Ariltotle makes the genus of this definition, is 
well known to be a being which perceives by fenfes; but there is 
more difficulty to know what he means by the fpecific difference of 

yoov, by which aman not learned in the ancient philofophy, and 
not able to make the diftinction between acyos and yous, will {uppofe 
that he meant what wecall rational. But it is evident, from what fol- 
Jews, that Arillorle did not underftand that Man was by nature a ras 
tewal animal, as we underitand the word. To know. what acyuao 
means, we muft know what is meant by asyos. Now Acs, in its pro- 
rer fignification, and as itis uled by Euclid, who ufes no word in a 
inctaphorical fenfc, denotes a certain relation betwixt things, fuch as 
numbers and figures, and which we exprefs in Englith by the word 
ratix. Now, itis by compariton that we difcover the relation of things 
te one another, and therefore doves denotes what has the faculty of 
making this comparifon, according to. the ordinary derivation of 
Garcck words. 


“ Man, 
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«* Man, therefore, according to Ariftotle, is not only fenfitive, as 
all animals are, but he has the faculty of comparing his fenfations , 
and in this way he is diftingvifhed from the loweit clafs of animais, 
fuch as moths, and worms, and other reptiles, and thofe imperfect ani- 
mals calied Zoophytes, fome of which, like vegetables, do not move 
from one place to another. ‘Thefe do not appear ta have that compa- 
rative faculty ; but man is ranked, by Ariftotle, with the higher {pecies 
of brutes, fuch as horfes and dogs, who certainly have that compara- 
tive faculty ; for they diftinguifh one kind of food from another, and 
of the different objects, which they perceive by their fenfes, they 
choofe what fuits them beft. Any man accuftomed to ride will ob- 
ferve, that his horfe, when left to himfelf, choofes that part of the road 
which is fmooth and not deep, in preference to that which is ftony 
or deep. Now, he could not give that preference without comparing 
the two. And the brutes form what we may call a refolution, by 
which their natura! inftin& dire&s them to do one thing rather than 
another; and we fee them very often deliberating, when their natural 
appetites draw them different ways. Thus I have feen a dog delihe- 
rate molt anxioufly, and debate with himfelf, when his love for his 
matter prompted him to follow him through a rapid river, while the 
fear ef the water retrained him. Ariftotle adds next in the defini- 
tion, what needs no explanation, that he is mortal. 

«© Thus far Ariftotle has exalted our nature, fo as to be ranked with 
the better kind of brutes ; but he has not yet told us what diftin- 
guifhes man from them even in his natural ftate. But now he gives 
us that diftinétion, and very properly concludes his definition with it : 
for he fays, <* That man is an animal, capable of intelle&, (or to 
tranflate the Greek word literally), that may receive intellect, and al- 
fo of fcience.”” And here the reader will obferve, that 1 tranflate the 
Greek word vous, not by the Englith word rea/ox, as is commonly done, 
but by the word fntelle@, by which I mean to denote that faculty of 
the mind which forms ideas, and fees the one in the many; whereas 
Reafon, according to the Englifh fenfe of the word, denotes that fa- 
culty by which we compare our ideas, and form the laft thing men- 
tioned by Ariftotle in this definition, viz. Science, which is forthed 
by the difcurfive faculty of the human mind, in Greek diavoa. 

‘* The full definition, therefore, of Man, according to Arittotle, ts, 
« That he is a Comparative Animal, (that is, an aningal, who his rif: 
faculty of Comparing), who has alfo. the capacity of equiring Intc!- 
le&t and Science, and who is Mortal.” P. 12. ey 2 





With this definition the author undertakes to'confider this 
comparing faculty of man, firft, as he poffpties it im common 
with the brutes, and, fecondly, as he exercifes it in a manner 
ten to himfelf. Having difpatched the rational, Lord 
Monboddo proceeds to the animal gualitics of man ; and af- 
firms, as he imagines with the perfe@t confent of Ariftotle, 
and to the confulion of modern philofophy, that man is by na- 
turca Quadruped, 
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«¢ As Ariftode thinks the mind is principal in all animals, he hag 
defined man by his mind only, and faid nothing of his body in the 
definition, or any where elfe, as far as I can recollect, except in his 
Hittory of Animals, where he has told us, that man 1s more fitted by 
nature to be a biped than any other animal. But from thence I infer, 
that he did not think that he was by nature a biped: for if he had 
thought fo, he would not have faid that man was fitted by nature to be 
a biped more than any other animal ; that is, as I underftand the words, 
he could become a biped more eafily than any other animal; but he 
would have faid plainly and fhortly, that he was by nature a biped. 
But if he had faid fo, he would have been miftaken ; for it now ap- 
pears to be certain, that man is by nature a quadruped.” =P. 20. 


The proofs upon which this affertion refts are found in the 
enfuing chapter, and confitt in Peter the wild Boy, the Ourang 
Outang, and the Fille Sauvage. Thefe approaches to, or de- 
viations from, humanity, the author thinks, are fufficient to 
evince, that man was once a quadruped. He might perhaps, 
with equal jultice, have argued from the phanomena of the 


fenfitive plant, &c. that animals were originally vegetables. 


It is impoflible not to be diverted with the refie@tions which 
the author makes upon his own fi€tions. He firfi affirms 
that man is a cuadruped, and then exprefles his aftonifhment 
at the attainments which this quadruped has made. 

«© Now, from a quadruped, and a creature only capable of intelleé 
and {cience, what a wonderful progrefs to man in his prefent ftate. 
And firft, as to body, what a difference betwixt fuch an animal, and 
the noble, crect, ftately figures of the heroic age, or even of fuch men 
as we are: And as tothe mind, what comparifon can there be be- 
twixt a mind void of all ideas, and the minds of the Egyptian prietts, 
or the fages ot Greece, replete with feience and philofophy. Then 
what a number of arts of neceility, eafe, pleafure, and elegance have 
been invented by this quadruped, more than I believe have yet been 
numbered. In thert he has made a world of art, to which nothing 
we know can be compared, except the great world of nature, the 
work of inhnite wifdom and power. In torming this world of art, 
he has ufed all the materials which the natural world afforded him, 
and has raacked the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
and, not content with what he feund above ground, he has dug into 
the bowe!s of the earth, and from thence produced metals. But 
thefe could have been of little ufe to him, if he had not brought 
down from heaven fire, as it is faid, but which he now {trikes out of 
flints, a diicovery that the Chinefe have not yet made. Of the vege- 


table he makes tood, and fuel for fire, and many other ufes; and as 
to animals, it is fur,.ioog what a dominion he has obtained over 
them. ‘he tierce and {trongelt of them he has been able to refit 


and congucr; others he has tamed and fubdued, and made ufeful to 
him, even f me of them o! the largeft fize, fuch as the elephant ; 
others of them he has domefiicated, and made Companions of them, 
aud guardians of his houfe, and others of them he ufes for food. 
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Nor is his dominion confined to the land ; he reigns over the fea, and 
makes it fubfervient to him, not only in furnifhing moft delicate food, 
but in wafting him to the moft diitant countries, and bringing from 
thence all the good things of thofe countries which he by that means 
enjoys. ‘The Leviathan, 


whom God 
Created hugeft that {wim the Ocean ftream, 





he has been able to conquer and kill, in his own element, and make 
ufeful for the purpofes of life; and modern art has fhewn upon the 
{ea a machine of enormous fize, vomiting fire and {moke with the 
noife of thunder, and fending death and deftruction to an amazin 
diftance: And this fo prodigious machine is governed by little men 
fuch as we, and made to ride triumphant over the waves. In fhort, 
fuch is this wonderful world of art, that not only thofe ftupendous 
productions of it 1 have mentioned, but even the meaneft domettic 
utenfil, aftonifhes the philofopher who knows from what fource it 
comes.” P. 22. 


The author then purfues, in a very ingenious difcuffion, the 
fuppofeable progrefs of this quadruped, to the ufe of his body, 
the exescife of his mind, and the improvement of his focial 
condition. The procefs defcribed by this author, in acquiring 
the ufe of the body, is firlt, by erefting it; fecondly, by learn- 
ing the ufe of the hands ; and, laftly, by attaining the faculty 
of fwimming. 

The fecond book treats, as we have already announced, 
Ypecifically upon the invention of arts and fciences. At the 
head of thofe ftands /anguage. ‘That this is an invention, has 
already been ably argued by his Jordfhip in his * Origin of 
Languages,” to which the three firft chapters of the fecond 
book may be confidered as fupplementary. The author pro- 
ceeding upon the principle of language being an invention, 
defines four requifites towards its invention, in the nation to 
whom that honour may belong ; thefe requifites he confiders as 
only exifting tn the Lgyptian nation. As this explains the 
leading principles of the author in his fecond book, we fhall 
lay before our readers the requifites affigned, in his own 
words. 


«« As languages, therefore, were not invented in every country, 
but muft have gone from one country to another, the queftion is, 
where they were firft invented. And, in the firft place, as language 
is the moft antient art among men, ‘being the parent art of all other 
arts and of all fcience, it is evident, that the nation, which firft in- 
vented it, muft have been a very antient nation, and the firlt civilifed 
nation of this earth. 

‘« 2do, As neither language, nor indeed any art of value, could 
have been invented, except by men affociated together in confiderable 

numbers, 
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numbers, and living in clofe intercourfe and communication, it is 
evident that the couatry where language was firft invented, muft have 
beer fuch as could enable men to live upon the natural productions 
of the earth, without even thofe arte, which we call the neceffary arts 
of life. For that men mutt have lived a loab time in that way, before 
thefe arts were invented, [ think, it is ev ident ; ; and they muft have 
lived, aflociated, as I have fatd, and in confiderable numbers, other- 
wife, I think, no art could have been invented, 

© 3¢i0, For the invention of a language of art, it was alfo neceffary 
that men fhould live not aitlociated only, or even Carrying on fome 
common bafinef 's, but that they fhould have a regular polity, in which 
fome were to ¢ emimand and direct, while others obeyed, fo that all 
public bufinefs — be regularly carried on; for, I fay, that men, 
living as the favages of Para guay did before the Jefuits came among 
shew, without an y regular government, and every man doing what 
feemed good in his own eyes, never could have invented an ‘art of 
any value, much lefs an arc of language, fuch as the Sanfcrit or 
Greek; for the invention of which not only a regular polity wa: 
neceffary, but I think it was further neceffary, that a clafs or order 
of the beft men among the people thould be fet apart for the inventicn 
and cultivation of arts. For I hold that arts of fo difficu!t invention 
as that of language, never could have arifen from common ufe and 
ebfervation of men engag: din the ordinary bufinefs of life. 

‘© Lafily, i require, for the invention of the arts I have mentioned, 
that the inventors of them fhould be men of genius, and of very good 
natural parts: For Nature muft lay the foundation of all arts and 
fciences ; and I deny, that fuch men as the Laplancers and Green- 
landers, {uppo fe they had e njoyed all the other advantages 1 have 
mentioned, could have jnvented a language of art, 

‘© ‘Thefe are the things required for the invention of a language of 

» fuch as, I think, it muft be admitted, are not to be found in 
ev ery nation which has the ufe of language: And the queftion now 
to be confidered is, whether we can difcover any ¥ety antient nation 

in which all the things I have mentioned concur. And, I think, there 
is one fo be found i in which they all concur ; and that it is the Egyp- 
tian.” P. 220. 

This pofition the learned author juftifies in the enfuing part 
of the work ; and then traces, in the clofe of this and bezin- 
hing of the third book, the progrefs of ufeful arts, riles of 
government, Xc. from the fame flock, through all their va- 
ricties In Contiguous and fucceeding nations. 

The laft chap: er of the third book confiders diftinGly th 
hiftory of religion. This chapter affords an ingenious ne 
acifte illuftration of re ligious evidence, and harmdnizes its 
hifory with the earlic’t records of Keyptian tradition, Lord 
Monboddo contends, that the cheiflian religion was a religion 
fuited to a earned age, and that it had aifo popular characters. 
To eftablith the frf he anal lyfes the general principles of the 
Platonic Creed, refp eCling a Trin ity, &c. fhowing the analogy 
that 
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that fubfifts between the Trinity of Plato and that of Revela- 
tion. ‘Lhe learned author then clofes this part of his argu- 
ment, by a reference to the fpeech of St. Paul, and fome of 
the received principles of the orthodox faith, the infertion of 
which will explain to our readers the general tendency of his 
lordthip’s reafoning. 


«¢ From the account I have given of the philofophy of the Chriftian 
religion, it is evident that it was a religion fitted for a learned age; 
fuch as the age of Auguftus Ciefar ; but could not have been propa 
gated in an unlearned a age. Such an age, the apoftle Paul, in his 
{peec ch to the Areop agus, € alls the ** times of ignorance.” At thefe 
tumes, he fays, that ** God winked,” by which, I underftand, he 
means, that he allowed men to go on 1n this grofs idolatry, as they 
were then capable of no better religion. ‘* But now he commandeth 
all men every where to repent,” that is, to renounce their idolatrous 
religion, and to receive a better, And, accordingly, in this fpeech, 
St. Paul gives the Athenians a fyftem of genuine theifm, telling them, 
** that there was one God that made the world and all things therein, 
[who |feeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwe]leth not in temples 
made with hands, neither is worfhipped with men’s hands, as though 
he needed any thing, feeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things ; and hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ;_ that they fhould feck 

the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he be not far froni every one of us: For in him we live, and move, 
and have our being; as certain alfo of your own poets have faid, For 
we are alfo his oiispring. Forafimuch then as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead ts like unto gold, or 
fflver, or ftone graven by art and man’s device.” Of this God it ap- 
pears, that even the vulgar, and thofe of the popular religion 1 
Athens, had fome idea: for St. Paul informs us, that they had 
erected an altar, with this infcription, “© To THE UNKNOWN GOD, 
who,” St. Paul favs, “© was the God that he declared unto them.” 

* Having laid down in this manner the general principles of ‘The- 
ifin, he fays nothing ot the particular doctrines of Chriftianity except 
in one verfe, where he fays, «* that God hath appointed a day in 
the which he will Es the world in righteoufnefs, by that man 
whom he hath ordained ; wh ereof he hath given affurance unto all 
men, in that he Hath raifed him from the dead.” And here St. Paul 
tells us, thi it when they heard of the refurreétion of the dead, ** fone 
mocked,” and others faid, ‘© we will hear thee uoain of this matter.’ 
And certainly the re furrettion in of the body is not a truth of naturab 
religion, not of philofophy; though I think it is highly ;tooabe, 
that the Egyptians believed in at, as IT cannot account for the extra- 
ordinary care they took to prefetve the bodies of their dead, othere 
wife than by fup ppo ings that they believed they were to inhabit them 
ag2in. But, 1 think, there can be no doubr, that to his converts, 
particularly Dionyfius the Aredpagite, Paul explained aud inculcated 
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18 Lord Manbsdda’s ancient Metaphyfics. Vol. IV. 


the fundamental doétrines of Chriftianity, fuch as that of the Trinity, 
with the knowledge of which, as Paul was no philofopher, I mutt 
fuppofe that he was infpired. ‘The ‘* eternal generation of the Son 
of God,” fo that the Son is co-eternal with the Father, is another 
fundamental doétrine of Chriftianity. It is a neceflary confequence 
of the doétrine of the Trinity, and would be eafily explained to mign 
who had the leaft tincture of philofophy, and could diftinguifh the 
produGtion of natural and temporary things, from the productions of 
things divine and external: Of thofe, the caufe producing is always 
prior to the production ; whereas, of thefe, the caufe producing and 
the production being both eternal, the production muft be coeval 
with the caufe. A third fundamental dottrine of the Chriftian religion 
is, ** the incarnation of the Son of God.” But this would be ftill 
more cafily explained to a man who knew fo much of himfelf as to 
know that he was compounded of three natures, the vegetable, the 
animal, and the intelleftual. To thefe three it is not difficult to 
conceive, that a fourth might be added—the divine. The firft three 
made Jefus Chrift a man, and a man only, but the fourth made him 
more than man, and the Saviour of the world. And this, I think, 
is fuficient to fhow, that the Chriftian religion is a learned and phi- 
lofophical religion, fit for the age in which it was brought into the 
world.” P, 387. 

That the Chriftian religion is alfo qualified for popular in- 
Auence and utility, is confiftently argued in a fubfequent paf- 
fage. P. 3gt. From thefe ftatements the author concludes, 
that the religion of Chrift was revealed in the fullnefs of time, 
whether confidered in relation to the condition of the arts and 
{ciences, or the {tate of the human fpecies. 

Few volumes throw greater difficulties in the way of a ge- 
neral judgment, than that which we have now confidered. So 
numerous and divertified are the fubje€ts upon which it treats, 
that, though defigned by their author in one general title, they 
cannot be included by critictfm under one general fentence. 
There are parts which we have cited, and others to which 
we could refer, in which the moft ludicrous eccentricities of 
an enthufiaftic mind are delivered, with all the folemnity of 
learned difcovery, and all the dogmatifm of magifterial affer- 
tion. But juttice to the venerable author obliges us to confefs, 
that thefe are atoned for by a large counterbalance of ufeful 
diftinctions, in the moft recondite fubje€&ts of hiftory and phi- 
lology. 

Some additional volumes are yet wanting to accom. 
plith the author’s plan ; and we may venture to affirm, that 
fhould it be completed, it will form a werk of great public in- 
tereft; and contribute, amidft all its incongruities, to the 
enlargement of human knowledge, and the elucidation of an- 
cient literature. 
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Reeve's mifcellaneous Poetry. 19 


Art. IV. Mifcellanesus Poetry, in Englifhb and Latin, by the 
Rev. Fofeph Reeve. Second Edition. 1 .2m0. 432 pp. 
ss. Robfon. 1794. 


AMONG the variety of produCtions which affume the poe- 
tical charaéter, a very {mall proportion are found upon 
examination to poflefs a legitimate claim. It fhould feem, 
from the general dearth of poetical enthufiafm, as though the 
lapfe of time had induced a languor over the powers of the 
Britifh Mufe, and nearly extinguifhed that fire which once 
kindled the poet’s genius. Occafionally the fpell is broken by 
fome happy exertion, and the feeble meafures of modern verfe 
are animated with the glow and energy of better days. Mr. 
Reeve, whofe poem of Ugbrooke-Park is the only Englith fpe- 
cimen which this volume contains, has perhaps fome. title 
to be included in that exception, which we have been careful 
to make from our general cenfure of modern poetry. The 
mind that delights in a chafte feleQion of images, we gene= 
ral fmoothnefs of verfification, occafionally rifing to ftrength 
and harmony, will find in this defcriptive effufion a confidera- 
ble fhare of thefe qualities. 

The following addrefs to the proprietor of Ugbrooke (Lord 
Clifford) is a fpecimen, which we by no ineans {elec as the 
belt that may be found. 


«© Let fpeculative Sages range the {phere 
Of heehee orbs, and trace the changing year, 
Fix motion’s laws, explain attraction’s force, 
The caufe of thunder and the lightning’s courfe ; 
Say, round the lazy poles if oceans flow, 
Or lands lie buried in eternal fnow ; 
Tell, why the tides refpect their fandy bound, 
And fear to trefpafs on forbidden ground. 
"Tis yours, my lord, to form the rural feat, 
And add new luftre to your own retreat, 
To model with the Genius of the place 
Each leading feature, each fpontaneous grace, 
To fhade the hill, to {coop or fwell the green, 
And break with wild diverfities the fcene, 
For as you plan, the Genius ftill prefides, 
Directseach ftroke, and each improvement guides, 
Hence thro’ the whole, irregularly great, 
Nature and Art the wondrous work complete ; 
In all fo true, fo unperceiv’d the fkill, 
That nature modified is nature flill.” P, 2 3e 
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The remainder of the volume confifts in Latin verfions of 
Addifon’s Cato, Dryden’s and Pepe’s Odes for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, the paftorals cf the latter, and two original Eclogues, 
The Cato, as the mot confiderable, is that upon which our at- 
tention is moll naturally engaged. ‘The meafure employed in 
this verfion is lambic, the love-fcenes are omitted, and fome 
trifling alterations introduced, which accommodate it more 
{tri€tiy to the genius of Latin tragedy. How far it may be 
expedient to turn the ftream of Englith poetry into the chan- 
nel of an ancient language, is a fubje& upon which we {hall 
give no opinion. Mr. Reeve has certainly executed his tafk 
in a manner which in general reflects credit upon his tafte and 
claffical acquirements. We have feen, indeed, in the perufal of 
this verfion, feveral particulars, upon which criticifm might be 
inclined to animadvert; but our readers will probably con- 
fider us as confulting more effentially their amufement and ad 

vantage, by laying before them an extract from the work itfelf. 
i he folil loguy of Cato, as affording at once the greateft difh- 
culties and the richeft cope, will be the faireft fpecimen of our 
author’s talents and execution. 


CATO So.us. 


Sedet meditanti fimilis, pre manibus habet librum Platonis de Immortalie 
tate Anima. In menfa confpicitur enfis vagina vacuus. 


Sic effecenftat. ‘Tu quidem reété, Plato. 

}lawe nempe quorfum blanda {pes menti infidet, 
flec avida defideria & exardens amor 
/Eternitatis ? Hic unde fecretus timor 
Horrorque mortis ? Quid animus fubito pavet, 
Refugitque trepidus, dum olim in antiquum nihil 
Metuit relabi ? Numen eft, quod nos movet, 
Divina Mens intus agit. Eit Deus, Deus, 

‘Totos per artus fufus, ipht animo indicans 

FE te rnitatem. AEternitas !—ternitas ! 

O dulcis !—6 tremenda! quam terre s—places! 
Per quot meatus, quot per ancipites vias 
Novalque formas rerum inexpertum rapis? 

Longé intuenti tractus ile oculis patet 

Imm en{us, ing ens. Atra fed nox incubat, 
Spillaque nubes lumen ambiguum premunt. 

Hic ergo fiftam. Si Deus mandum regit, 

\t regere pulcher ordo nature docet, 

Virtute delectatur ; & guicquid Deum 

Delectat, eile non ne quit bonum. Aft ubi, 
Quando fruendum ? ‘Totus hic » quantus patet, 
uccuimbit orbis Cafari. Dubiis lebat 
‘Viens tefla curis. ‘Terminum ponet chalybs. 

| Exf manum admovet. 
Mors 
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Ni rs Atque vita fic mihi eft pofita i in manu. 


S Ad ‘utramlibet paratus utramque intuor, 

Hic vitain adacta morte momento rapit, [ Primo enfem, 
A Mihi fe a ony rnos ille promittit dies. [deinde librum indicat. 
" Animus fux immortahtatis confcius 

* Mucronis aciem ridet, & temnit minas. 


‘Tenues vetuitas fiderum extinguet faces, 
sctate fol nor oravis imminuet diem, 
Natura tota denique annofam induet 
Ultima fenetam. At animus eterna nitens 


) Vivet juventa. Vivet, & difcors ubi 

< }Jementa bellum foedere abrupto gerent, 

{ Et iracta mundi machina fupremim gemet, 
f Illxfus, integer, capite fe alto effe ret 


Inter ruinas orbiumque fr: agmina.” P. 257. 


As we are now difcuffing the merits of a tranflation of 
Cato, we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of gratifying our 
elaf fical readers with the infertion of an elegant verfion, in 
Latin Hendecafyllables, of the mafterly Prologue to this tra- 
gedy, from the pen of Mr. Wrangham, with whofe merits 
the public are already, in fome degree, acquainted, 


“© Ut fenfus Tragica excitaret arte, 
Mores fingeret, ingenique venam 
i Ditaret; toret unde, quod videbat, 
oe Humanum genus; atque rité fcenas 
- Virtus con{cia permearet omnes ;— 
nee Primum fuftinuit gravi cothurno 
Suras Melpomene indui, et ciere 
Cun¢torum kachrymas: trucem Tyrannus 
Adfpectum pofuit, genafque furtim 
Non fuo obftupuit madere fletu. 
Vulgari refugit Poeta plectro 
Heroum canere arma ( quippe triftis 
Vices ambitio fuas meretur 
Imbelli neque plorat ufqve queftu 
Amores juvenumque virginumque. 
Hic fons nobilicr : Cato ipfe quales 
Fodit pro patria ruente, nofter 

Uducit lachrymas ; furore prifco 
Accenditque animos, genamque guttis 
Romanis docet imbui Britannam. 
Virtus fcilicet hic videnda forma 
Humana! Hic Plato mente quod creavit, 
Cato quod fuit! En, quod ipfe Divum 
Rex fpectaculum amaverit, procellis 
Luétantem patria virum ; cadentemque 
Hee cum concideret. Suis Catonem 
Dantem jura, guis hayd amore flagrat 
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Ut vidit patria ? Quis haud agenti 
Plaudit? Quis fimul et moti, gementem 
Quicunque audiit, haud avet? Triumphat 
Dum Cefar f{polia inter, atque victos 
Oftentat populo duces (faperbe 

Heu! mentis nimium impotenfque faftas) 
Turba ut forte fui Catonis ire 

Cernunt efigiem, dies tenebris 

Vifa horrefcere publicifque pompa 
Defleri lachrymis. Canente nulla 

To voce triumphe, victor orbis 

Solus fecum ovat: ultimum fuorum 
Mavult Roma dolere ; Cxefarique 
Minor gloria quam fuit Catoni. 

Hune tu foveris: Hie tuos, Britanni 
Quifguis nomine gaudeas, moveto 
Plaufus. Non potuit Cato 1ile major 
Urbem ferre fcientia inquinatam 
Graca; Gatlica nos fatis theatra, 
Fracteque Italico ore Cantilenx 
Ceperunt; fapriat fibi, atque fcena 
ZEftu jam patrio fremat: Britannis 
Ifthac fabula convenit, feverus 

Quam non ipfe Cato audiens ruberet,” 


To the verfions in this collection, of the Odes of Dryden 
and Pope on St. Cecilia’s Day, it is impoffible not to objec 
the «hoice of Hexameter verfe. Smart’s {pirited tranflation of 
the latter ode, in mixed meafures, would have been a proper 
obje@ of emulation in rendering Dryden’s, and the other 
might have been performed in fome fixed, but lyric, meafure. 
In tranflating Pope’s Meffiah, this author ftands in competi- 
tion with Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Onely, who have preceded 
him. The performance of the latter we have not at prefent 
by us, but the comparifon of Dr. Johnfon’s verfion with Mr. 
Reeve’s, leads unavoidably to a preference of the former in 
point of poetical {pirit, though not altogether in cautious la- 
tinity. Thefe poems are marked fecond edition, but, if we 
miftake not, their former appearance has been in a feparate, 
not a collective form. 

In delivering our general opinion upon this writer, we 
have no difficulty in pronouncing, that he deferves in a 
confiderable degree the public patronage. His tranflations 
are frequently correct and elegant, and combine, in many 
pallages, the fidelity of a tranflator and the fpirit of 
a poet. Yet, with this commendation, we cannot forbear 
uniting our regret, that fo large a portion of the volume 
thould have been occupied with Latin tranflations from the 
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n of an author, whofe talents appear, from the fpecimens 
here publifhed, to have rendered him very capable of fucceeding 
in original compofition. 





Art. V. The Hiftery, Principles, and Pra&ice (ancient and 
modern) of the legal Remedy by Ejeétment, and the refulting 
Aétion for Mefne Profits; the Evidence (in feveral) neceflary 
to fuftain and defend them. With an Appendix tlluflrative ¢f 
the Subje&. By Charles Runnington, Serjeant at Law. 
Royal 8vo. 148. 1795. 


O® the origin of the prefent work, the author’s preface fur- 
nifhes us with the following account : 


*¢ With the view of illuftrating, if any labours of mine could pof- 
fibly illuftrate, its” (i. ¢. The a¢tion of ejeétment’s) ** utility, 1, ia 
the courfe of the year 1780, obtruded on the public a treatife on the 
fubject. That treatife having been fome time out of print, Mr. Juf- 
tice Gould, cordially and repeatedly, requefted me to revife and en- 
large it. The requeft of that venerable character (a character which 
will not eafily be deprived of the efteem of pofterity, while learning 
has any reverence, or integrity any refpect among the profeflors of 
the law) had the influence of command ; a command which at every 
interval of leifure I fet myfelf about cheerfully to obey. I am free 
to confefs, that on revifing the former treatife, I found great room 
for amendment, infomuch, that though the difpofition of the prefent 
work be fomewhat fimilar to the former, yet, enlarged as it is, if 
may, without the imputation of vanity, be confidered altogether as a 
new one.” 


The treatife to which the learned Serjeant thus alludes, as 
publifhed by him in 1780, was grounded upon a work of the 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, upon the fame fubje&t, to which 
this author had added the more modern cafes, and in which 
he had inferted a fyftem of the modern practice in that action. 
Perhaps it would not have been amifs to have mentioned this 
circumftance in his preface to the prefent work, more efpecially” 
as that prefixed to the edition of 1780 (or rather, as the title 
page has it, 1781) declares that ‘* his ambition” in the publi- 
cation was ‘* only to give the name of Gilbert new luftre 
and great popularity.” 

Mr. Serjeant Runnington, however, has now fo much cn- 
larged the work, that he has a {trong claim to have it confidered 
as avew book, and his labours have improved it into a very 
valuable prefent to his profeflion. It merits the encomium of 
being 
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being copioufly and perfpicuoufly written, well divided inta 
general heads, and the cafes, for the moft part, properly 
arranged under each. We mat, however, remark, that in 
many inftances the abftraéts given ‘a thefe cafes, from the fe- 

veral reporters, are ufelefsly long, and confequently tedious. 

We are compelled, alfo, to obferve, that the language of 
the author is, in fome inftances, too figurative and redundant 
for fuch a treatif{e; and, in a few places, feems to have hardly 
any determinate meaning. Some errors alfo occur, but they 
are to be regarded rather as fli ips proceeding from momentary 
inattention, than from not underftanding th e fubject. Thus, 

in mentioning the cafe of Pendrell vy, Pendrell, p. 372, it is 
faid, that’** Lord Raymond would not fuffer the wife's decla- 
ration, that fhe fhould not know her hufband by fight, &c. to 
be given in evidence, till after fhe had been produced on the 
other fide, becaufe the fad of marriage was not d'fputed, but 
only the legitimacy.” ‘Vhe reafon here given is not the true 
one, for the mother being alive, her declarations would no more 
have been evidence in chief, if the fact of this marriage had 
been difputed, than whet the legitimacy was contefted, as 
it would not be the bett evidence of which the nature of the 
cafe was capable. See the loft edition of Strange’s Reports, 
915, note 2. This reafon is net to be found in the report in 
S:range, and was firit inferted in the law of Nifi Prius, when 
attributed to Judge Dathurit, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Apiicy. Mr. Juoftsce Buller has not, indeed, ftruck it out in 
his fub fequent editions ot that book, but he has there intimated 
his difapprobation of it, and pointed out the true ground of 
the decifion. Errors, fuch as thefe, will fometimes efcape 
the molt minute attention, and accurate judgment. But a 
few blemifhes cannot obfcure the merit of a production, which, 
like the prefent, abounds with proofs of good fenfe, indultry, 
and tear Lae 





Arr. NI. The Life of Samuel Fobnfon, L.L. D. with eri- 
! Obfervations on his Works. By Robert Anderfin, M. Dy 

Bye oO. 307 pp. 5s. Bell, &c. Edin burgh; Arch, London. 

1 795: 

| may certain be faid of Dr. Johnfon, inthe ftyle of Falftaf, 
that he was not only a biographer himfelf, but the caufe 

of biography in others. To the names of Tyers, Piozzi, 
towers, Hawkins, Bofwell, and Murphy, who have already 
written cither lives, fketches, er anecdotes of Johnfon, is now 
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gided that of Dr. Anderfon, who, in elegance of language, and 
acutenefs of critical and philofophicak judgment, has, perhaps, 
furp afled his predecetlors. This life, it fhould be underftood, 

js not merely a fpontaneaus and infulated effort, for the fake of 
difplaying the author's powers, or delivering his opinions ; it 
has been writ.en for that general edition of the poets of Great 
Britain, the four firlt volumes of which, (then recently pub- 
lifhed at Edinburgh) were noticed in our fourth volume, p. 41. 
Dr. Anderfon, as we have fince learned, was the conduétor of 
that poor ation; he collected and arranged the materials, and 
fupplied the biographical accounts by which it is accompanied, 

The magnitude, importance, and popular fubject of this life, 
have probably been the inducements which determined the edie 
tors and author to produce it alfo in a feparate form; and the 
fame confiderations influence us to examine it apart from the 
volumes of the poets, of which we fhall foon give a more ge- 
neral account; the whole work having now, as we underftand, 

arrived at its conclufion, in thirteen volumes. 

Dr. Anderfon, before he enters upon the life of his author, 
takes occafion to do jultice to the merits of the moft eminent 
of his predeceflors, Mr. Bofwell. Of his book, he fays, that 
it may be referred to the clafs of compilements known by‘ the 
name of books in Ana, but that to compare it with Monnoye’s 
edition of the Menagiana, one of the moft efteemed of thofe 
publications, would not be doing jufticetoit. ** With fome 
venial exc eptions on the fcore of egotifm and indifcriminate 
admiration,’ he proceeds to fay, ‘ his work exhibits the molt 
copious, interefting, and finifhed picture of the life and opi- 
nions of an eminent man, that was ever executed; and Is 
jultly efteemed one of the moft inftructive and entertaining 
books in the Englifh language.” P. 6, ‘To this opinion we 
are perfetly ready to add our fuffrage, which has always been 
delivered nearly to the fame effect. 

Of Mr.Bofwell himfelf Dr. A. gives anaccount, which, as we 
think it equ et ae with his fentiments on the bvok, and as it 
enables us, by adopt ting it, to pay a handfome tribute where 
we with ne pay it, we ‘thall lay before our readers. 


The eccentricities of Mr. Bofwell, it is ufelefs to detail. They 
me ve already been the fubject of ridicule in various different forms 
and pu iblic: itions, by men of fuperficial underftanding, and ludicrous 
fancy. Many have fu ippofed him to be a mere relater of the fayings 
of others ; bat he poffeled confiderable intellectual powers, for which 
he has not had fuficient credit. It is manifeft to every reader of any 
difcernment, that he could never have colleéted fuch a mafs of in- 
formation, and juft obfervations of human life, as his very valuable 
work contains, without great ftrength af mind, and much various 
knowledge ; 
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knowledge; as he never could have difplayed his collections in fo 
lively a manner, had he not poffeffed a very picturefque imagination, 
or, in other words, had he not had‘a very happy tufn for poetry, as 
well as for humour and for wit. 

*¢ This lively and ingenious biographer, is now beyond the reach 
of praife or cenfure. He died at London, May 19, 1795, in the 
ssth year of his age. His death is an irreparable lofsto Englith lite- 
rature®. He had many failings ; and many virtues and amiable qua- 
lities, which predominated over the frailties incident to human nature. 
He will be Jong regretted by a wide circle of friends, to whom his 
good qualities and focial talents always made his company a valuable 
acceflion.” P. 7. 


The circumftances of Johnfon’s life, which have been fo 
often repeated, it will not be expected of us to detail, or even 
to abridge. Suffice it to fay, that he was born September 7, 
1709, and died December 13, 1784. One material error of 
the prefs, refpecting a date in this life, it may be ufeful to 
correct. It is faid in page 32, that Johnfon left ‘* the col- 
lege in autumn 1735, without a degree, having been a mem- 
ber of it little more than three years.” It fhould be autumn 
1731, which might indeed be made out from the fubfequent 
words, fince he was admitted there in 1728 ; but we mention 
it to fave the readers the trouble of comparing and examining. 
The date of Johnfon’s death is alfo erroneoufly printed, in 
giving the infcription on his tombftone ; itis MDCCLXXXV. 
inftead of MDCCLXXXIV. = See page 178. 

Dr. Anderfon’s narrative is clear and regular, his flyle 
manly, and his decifions ufually judicious. If he is any 
where too fevere, it is on the political writings of his author. 
But as Jolhnfon was too implicit a Tory, his biographer is, 
perhaps, too flurdy a Whig, which appears occafionally, 
though not obtrufively in this book. There are, we believe, 
few patiages in the tracts alluded to which the friends of the 
writer would not find it praéticable to defend, and, confe- 
quently, as few which can juitly be faid to be ** inconfiftent 
with the principles of the Britifh conftitution, or repugnant to 
the common rights of mankind.” Without entering, how- 
ever, into controverfy on thefe fubjeéts, we fhall produce fome 
fpecimens, in which we think the opinions of Dr. A. and the 
expreffions in which they are delivered, are worthy of attention. 
On the {tory of the duck, and the verfes reported to be made 
by Johnfon at three years old, he fays, elegantly as well as 
juftly, -* this prodigy is {carcely exceeded by the bees on Plato's 





* Perhaps this is rather too ftrong. Rev. 
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Anderfon's Life of Fobnfon. 27 
lips, or the doves that covered the infant poet with leaves and 
flowers; for how fhould a child of three years old make re- 
ular verfes, and in alternate rhyme?” Johnfon accordingly 
difclaimed the tale and contraditted it. In the Life of John- 
fon the principal wras are formed by the publication of his 
various works; and on thefe occafions the narrative is occa- 
fionally enlivened by remarks, which prove that the writer 
has not unprofitably fudied the art of biography under the 
philofopher whofe life he relates. Speaking of the Rambler, 
he fays, 


«© Thefe admirable eflays, we are told by Mr. Bofwell, were written 
in hafte, juft as they were wanted for the prefs, without even being 
read over by him before they were printed. 

‘* Making every allowance for powers far exceeding the ufual lot 
of man, ftill there are bounds which we muft fet to our belief upon 
this head. It is not at every feafon that the mind can concentrate its 
faculties to a particular fubjec with 7“ ftrength, or that the fancy 
can create imagery fpontaneoufly, to adorn and enforce its reafonings. 
That Johnfon fometimes fele&ted his fubjeéts, culled his images, and 
arranged his arguments for thefe papers, is evident from the notes of 
his common-place book, preferved by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. 
Bofwell, When he planned fome effays with fuch minute ¢arefulnefs, . 
it is not likely that he trufted wholly to the fudden effufions of his 
mind for the remainder. Thofe which are taken from the notes of his 
common-place hook, do not manifeft, by an excellence fuperior to the 
reft, peculiar labours of mind ia the conception, or pains in the com- 
pofition ; and we ‘cannot fuppofe a man fo happy in his genius, that 
the new-born offspring of his brain fhould invariably appear as ftron 
and perfeét as thofe which have been matured, fafhioned, and polith 
by fedulous refleétion. This, therefore, appears to be moft probable, 
with refpeét to the wonderful faculty which he is faid to have mani- 
felted in this and other of his works; that during his fleeplefs nights, 
and frequent abftractions from company, he conceived and fketched 
much of an impending work ; that though he had in fome degree pre- 
conceived his materials, he committed nothing to paper, juft as he is 
known to have done in compofing his Vanity of Human Wifhes. If 
this fuppofition ftrips the account of wonder, it invefts it with proba- 
bility, fince a man of his powers of mind and habits of compofition, 
might well write aneflay at a fitting, and without a blot, when he had 
little more to attend to, than to clothe his conceptions in vigorous 
language, modulated into fonorous periods.” P. 85. 


On the fubjeét of his penfion, Dr. A. fpeaks with a libe- 
rality that does him honour; nor fhould we be inclined to differ 
from him, except where he afferts, that the doétrines fupported 
by Johnfon in his pamphlets on the American war, were un- 
conttitutional. The faét is thus related ; 


* In this year (1762) Fortune, who had hitherto left him to 
traggle with the inconveniences of a precarious fubfiftence, —- 
entirely 
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entirely from his own labours, gave him that independence which hisiig M: 
talents and virtues long befbre ought to have obtained for him. [ni the 
the month of July he was graced with a penfion of 3001. per annum Mim als 
by the King, as a recompence for the honour which the excellence off we 
his writings, and the benefit which their moral tendency had been of tog his 
thefe kingdoms. He obtained it by the interference of Lord Bute, pe: 
then firft Lord Commiffioner of the Treafury, upon the fuggeftion offi chi 
Mr. Wedderburn, now Lord Loughborough, at the inftance of Mri wa 
Sheridan and Mr. Murphy. For this independence he paid the ufag| 
tax. Envy and refentment foon made him the mark to fheot thei 
arrows at.” P. 129. 


After obferving, not unpleafantly, the penance he thus ful pl 
fered for his fplenetic definition of a penfioner, the biographer #i. 
adds, {fh 


¢* The affair itfelf was equally honourable to the giver and the receiver, © 
The offer was clogged with no ftipulations for party fervices, and ac. 
cepted under no implied idea of being recompenfed by political wr 
tings. It was perfectly underftood by all parties, that the penfion wa 
merely honorary. It is true that Johnfon did afterwards write politi 
cal pamphlets in favour of acminiftration ; but it was at a period 
Jong fubfequent to the grant of his penfion, and in fupport of a mi- 
nifter to whom he owed no perfonal obligation.” P. 131. 




























Certain it is, that no penfion could be more honourably 
given, or more properly received ; and we find Dr. A. again 
jyullifying it in his general character of Johnfon. 





** Another great feature of his mind, was the love of indepen. 
dence. While he felt the Rrength of his own powers, he defpifed, ex 
cept in one inftane, pecuniary aid. His pention has been often mep- 
tioned, and fubjected him to fevere imputations. | But let thofe who, 
like Johnfon, had no patrimony, who were not always willing to le 
bour, and felt the conitant recurrence of neceffities, rejeét, without an 
adequate reafon, an independent income, which left his fentimens 

ree, and required neither the fervility of adulation, nor the laboun 
of fervice.”” P. 189. 








In drawing up this general character, the biographer has, 
with great judgment and impartiality, balanced the foibles and 
the excellencies of the extraordinary man he defcribes3 and, 
we may add, witha very corre knowledge of the fubje&. Weg 
have particular pleafure in producing the following paflage, 

} 


which immediately precedes our Jaft citation. 


* 


«« With thefe defects there was, however, fcarcely a virtue of which 
he was not in principle poffefled. He was humane, charitable, affec- 
tionate, and gencrous. His moft intemperate fallies were the effeéts of 
an irritable habit; he offended only to repent. ‘To the warm and a 
tive benevolence of his heart, all his friends have borne teftimony. 
* He had nothing,” fays Goldfmith, * of the bear, but his tkin,’ 
Misfortus 
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Misfortune had only to form her claim, in order to found her right to 
the ufe of his purfe, or the exercife of his talents. His houfe was aw 
afvlum for the unhappy, beyond what a regard to perfonal convenience 
would have allowed ; and his income was diflributed in the fupport of 
his inmates, to an extent greater than general prudence would have 
permitted. The molt honourable teflimony to his moral and focial 
charaéter, is the cordial efleem of his friends and acquaintances. He 
was known by no man-by whom his lofs was not regretted.” P. 188. 

After defcribing the man, Dr. A. proceeds to charaéterize 
his works, which tafk he alfo performs with a general found- 
nefs of judgment, with elegance of tafte, and confidera- 
ble felicity of language. Qne hyper- Fobnfonie word, obtenebra- 
tion, comes in rather awkwardly in his eftimate of the profe 
ftyle of his author, which in other refpeéts exhibits a good 
example of merits fimilar to thofe he celebrates. It abounds 
with proofs of accurate perception and juft difcrimination. 
Wee could with pleafure increafe the number of our extraéts 
from this account of a man, of whom our age is juitly proud, 
but that we have already extended the article as far as is con- 
venient. Dr. Anderfon concludes the Life of Johnfon with 
chara@ters of him, taken from other authors, bet none of them 
in accuracy or merit furpafling his own ; andit may perhaps 
be thought extraordinary, as it certainly is meritorious, that 
from a North-Briton and a Whig, this great author, who, it 
mult be owned, gave many unreafonable provocations to both, 
fhould obtain fo juft a tribute to his merits, fo candid an ac- 
count of his failings, and, for the moft part, fo uncxceptiun- 
able a hiltory of his life and writings. 
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Art. VII. Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year 1795. Part. l. 4to. 11s. Elmily. 


1795: 


AS man is formed for fociety, it is in this ftate only that his 

faculties are called into aétion, and his exertions meet with 
due fuccefs and reward. By fociety his manners become po- 
lifhed, and by competition thofe powers for invention and im- 
provement are roufed and rendered produ€tive, which in foli- 
tude would either be dormant, or for want of due nourifhment 
would languith and die away. Such refle&tions naturally occur 
upon entering on an examination’ot the publication now be- 
fore us, as the articles contained in it afford a {trong proof of 
the utility of combined exertion, and of the propriety of wni- 
ting, 
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ting, at ftated periods, the endeavours of philofophers to ex- 


tend and improve human knowledge. The articles fucceed in b 
the following order: fe 
0 


I. The Croonian Le&ure on mufcular Motion. By Everard n 
Home, F.R.S. Read, Nivember 13, 1794. 2. 1—23. d 
One Plate. t 


Several eminent modern philofophers have endeavoured to . 
afcertain in what part of the eye the power refides, by which it P 
accommodates itfelf toa diftin@ view of objects at different dif- > 
tances. The paper before us is the fourth on the fubjed, 
which we have had occafion to examine*; for the whole of its e 
tendency is to determine this curious and important point; and 


in the profecution of it, the ingenuity, fcience, and perfeverance ; 
of Mr. Home, Mr. Ramfden, and Sir Henry Englefield, were , 
happily united, 
While Mr. Home’s mind was f{trongly impreffed with Mr. 
J. Hunter’s Experiments on the cryftalline lens, and fome epi- 
nions of Mr. Ramfden, refpecting the ufe of that part, the 
following opportanity, highly favourable for profecuting an en- 
uiry into the fubjeét occurred: A young man came into St. 
cae Hofpital with a cataract in the right eye, and as he 
cheerfully fubmitted to an operation, he was put under the care 
of Mr. Home for that purpofe. 


aS =e oe" 





«* In performing the operation,” fays Mr. H. ‘ the cryftalline 
lens was very readily extra¢ied, and the union of the wound in the 
cornea took place unattended by inflammation, fo that the eye fuffered 
the imallett degree of injury that can attend fo fevere an operation; 
thefe circumilances it 1s proper to mention, as they contributed to ren- 
der the patient a more favourable fubjeét of experiment. 

«© The man’s name was Benjamin Clerk ; he was a fea-faring man, 
21 vearsof age, and in perfeét health. Both hts eves wére free from 
complaint till about the 11th of April, 1793, at which time he was on 
a voyage home trom the Eaft-Indies ; a fudden mitt or dimnefs appear: 
ed betore his right eye; this increafed very rapidly, and on the 18th 
of the fame month the fight was entirely obfcured. This cryftalline 
humour was extracted on the 25th of November ; and 27 days after | 
the operation, the eye was fo far recovered, as to admit of obfervations 
and experiments beipg made upon it. 

** In this man we had all the circumftances combined, which feem- 
ed to be required to determine how far the cryftalline lens was the 
principal agent in adjufting theeye. The man himfelf was in health, 
young, intelligent, and his left eye perfect; the other had been an un- 
commonly fhort time in a difeafed ttate, and appeared to be free from 
every other defect but the lofs of the cryftalline lens,” 
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After this account of the man, experiments are related, made 
by the three gentlemen mentioned above, Objeéts being pre- 
fented both to the perfect and imperfeét eye, affifted by glaffes 
of different focal lengths, it was found that the imperfe& eye 
not only had the power of adjufting itfelf to diftin@ vifion at 
different diftances, but that its range of adjuftment, when the 
two eyes were made to fee at nearly the fame focal diftance, 
exceeded that of the perfe&t eye. The facts and arguments 
adduced in Mr. Hunter’s letter on this fubject, publifhed in the 
volume of the Philofophical T’ranfa@tions for 1794, alfo con- 
vinced them, that the power of the eye, by which it is adjufted 
to fee at different diftances, does not arife from a change in 
the general form of the globe of the eye. The power was 
therefore to be fought for in another part of the eye, and the 
cornea next became the object of examination. 

A portion of the cornea being removed from the eye of a 
perfon of 40 years of age, two days after death, Mr. Home 
found by experiment, that it was elaltic ; and proceeding in the 
anatomical inve(tigation, he found that the cornea is compofed 
of two portions ; the external, a continuation of the tendons of 
the four ftraight mufcles of the eye; the other a continuation of 
the fclerotic coat, and the uniting medium between them, not 
unlike very fine cellular membrane. He alfo afcertained, that 
the cornea grows thicker towards the centre ; that this increafe 
of thicknefs is principally in the external lamina ; and that in 
flretching the cornea, the central part yields moit seadily to the 
powers applied. 

The cornea was now examined, while the eye was adapting 
itfelf to different diftances. “This was done by means of an 
apparatus, contrived by Mr. Ramfden, in which the head was 
kept as fteadily as poffible, and the lateral part of the front of 
the cornea was viewed through a fixed microfcope, furnifhed 
with a micrometer wire in the focus of theeye glafs, fo placed 
as accurately to oppofe the anterior edge of the cornea. The 
gentlemen already mentioned thus made-experiments on each 
other’s eyes ; and from the whole Mr. Home conctudes, 


«« That in changing the focus of the eye from feeing with parallel 
rays to a near diftance, there is a vifible alteration produced in the fi- 
gure of the cornea, rendering it more convex: and when the eye is 
again adapted to parallel rays, the alteration by which the cornea is 
brought back to its former itate, is equally vifible.” 


Having eftablifhed thefe facts, Mr. Home proceeds to make 
fome obfervations upon the mufcular and elaftic power, by 
which fo very curious an effeét as the adjultment of the cye is 
produced. The ftate of the eye fitted for parallel rays, + 

iders 
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fiders as the effe&t of elafticity in the cornea, but that for nearet 
diftances, which is lefs frequently wanted, as the effeét of muf- 
cular aGtion. Thefe opinions he fupports by a feries of judi- 
cious obfervations upon the eye itfelf, and upon elaftic and muf- 
cular aGtion in general. A detail of thefe, however, cannot be 
expected inthis place. In our number for April laft, we an- 
nounced the difcovery, which to us appeared important, and 
we trult we have now afforded to our readers that fatisfaction 
which we gave them reafon to expect. 


I]. The Bakerian Le&ure. Obfervations on the Theory of the 
Motion and Refiflauce of Fluids; with a Defcription of the 
Confiruction of Experiments, in order ta obtain fome funda- 
mental Principles. By the Rev. Samuel Vince, A.M. F.R.S. 
Read, November 27,1794. P.24—45. Three Plates. 


We deem it unneceflary to flate the difficulties attending an 
inquiry into the nature of the motion and refiftance of fluids. 
They are well known to thofe who have made any confidera- 
ble advancement in mathematical philofophy, and, as the title 
of the paper before us implies, a theory is (till wanting, which 
will bear the teft of experiment. In this fubje&t the keen pe- 
netration and perfeverance even of Sir Ifaac Newton, D. Ber- 
nouilli, D’Alembert, Buat, and others, have not {ucceeded ; 
and this failure of fuccefs is to be attributed to a want of 
knowledge of the cont{titution of fluids, which perhaps the 
moft {trenuous endeavours of man will not be able entirely to 
fupply. 

The beginning of the paper before us confifts of clear and 
judicious reafoning on the nature of fluids, but it tends only to 
enforce a conviction that fundamental principles are not to be 
obtained, except from experiments ; a conviction under which 
Sir Ifaac Newton and others have confidered the fubject. ‘Mr. 
Vince next confines his attention to the time of emptying 2 
veflel through an orifice at the bottom, and the determination 
of the velocity of the effluent fluid, under various circum- 
ftances, by theory and by experiment. Thefe determinations 
Jead him to conclude, ‘ either that the common principles of 
motion cannot be applied to fluids, and that the agreement is 
accidental; or, that under certain circum(tances, and reftriGtions 
the application ts jult. Which of thefe is the cafe, is not per- 
haps eafy for the mind vo fatisfy itfelf about.” ; 

Having examined the circumftances which he propofed, ree 
fpecting the emptying of veflels, Mr. V. proceeds to a confide- 
ration of the doctrine of the refiftance of bodies moving in 
fluids. This doétrine, as it has hitherto been admitted fot 
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want of a better, is evidently defective. For it is founded 
upon this fuppofition, that when a body roves ina fluid, each 
particle acts upon it undifturbed by the reft, or the fluid is con- 
ceived to a@t as if each particle, after the {troke, were annihi- 
lated. Between this theory and experiment there is confe- 
quently very little agreement, aud therefore Mr. V. conftruéted 
a machine, of which he has here given a defcription and a fi- 
gure ; and by this machine, he fays, ** the abfolute quantity of 
refittance in all cafes may be very accurately determined, and 
the law of its variation under different degrees of velocity.” 

We defer offering any remark on this machine, as Mr. V. 
concludes the paper with a promife of laying before the Royal 
Society, at a future opportunity, an account of all the experi- 
ments which can be made by it; fume of which he believes have 
never yet been attempted. 


II]. On the Nature and Conftruftion of the Sun and fixed Stars. 
By William Herfebel, L. L. D. FL R. 8. Read, December 
18,1794. P. 46—72. 


Every lover of rational inquiry will doubtlefs confider the 
opinions ftated in this paper, as a waluable addition to the ac- 
knowledged properties of the great luminary of our fy{tem. 
As thé moft eminent philofophers have attended to the fubject, 
various difcovéries have been made in it, the principal of which 
Dr. H. cortcifely enumerates in the following words : 


** Sir Ifaac Newton has fhown that the Sun, by its attractive power, 
retains the planets of our fyftem in their orbits. He has alfo pointed 
out the method whereby the quantity of mattet it contains may be ae- 
curately determined. Dt. Bradley fas affi¢ned the velocity of the fo- 
lar light, with a degreé of precifion exceeding our utmoft expectation. 
Galileo, Scheiner, Hevelits, Caffini, and others, have afcertained the 
rotation of the Sun upon its axis, and determined the pofition of its 
equator. By means of the tranfit of Venus over the difc of the fun, 
our mathematicians have calculated its diftance from the earth ; its 
teal diameter and magnitude ; the denfity of the matter of which it 
is compofed ; aud the fall of heavy bodies on its furface.” P. 46. 


The truth of thefe difcoveries refls on foundations as firm as 
any to which we can recur for certainty in our inquities. Ma- 
thematical inveftigations, grounded on fuch principles of mo- 
tion as reafon mutt ever acknowledge, lead to conclufions which 
claim our belief ; and thefe conclutions being confirmed by ob- 
fervation enable us to’ affirm, without hefitation, that the 
laws derived from theory are really fuch as regulate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. But concerning the in- 
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ternal conftruGtion of the Sun, aftronomers have only venture 
to conjecture. 













«* The dark fpots in the Sun, for inftance, have been fuppofed ty 
be folid bodies revolving very near its furface. They have been con. 
jeCtured to be the fmoke of volcanoes, or the fcum floating upon a 
ocean of fluid matter, ‘They have alfo been taken for clouds. Th 
were explained to be opaque maffes {wimming in the fluid matter 
the Sun ; dipping down occafionally. It has been fuppofed, that ; 
fiery liquid furrounds the Sun, and that, by its ebbing and flowing 
the higheft parts of it were occafionally uneovered, and appeared unde 
the fhape of dark fpots; and that, by the return of this fiery liquid 
they were again covered, and in that manner fucceffively affumed dif 
ferent phafes.” P. 47. 








Dr. Herfchel’s opinions differ confiderably from fome d 
thefe fuppofitions, and eafily account for the appearances o 
which the reft are founded. He thinks that the fun itfelf isa 
opaque body, having its furface diverfified with mountains aml 
vallies, proportionable in height and extent to its magnitude 
that it is furrounded with a tranfparent atmofphere ; that thx 
lucid fubftance which we behold, is neither a liquid nora 
ela{tic fluid, but that it exifts in the manner of lucid clou 
fwimming in the tranfparent atmofphere, or rather of lum 
nous decompofitions taking place within that atmofphe 
To contider fome large fpots, which have been feen on th 
fun, as the effets of volcanic explofion, is recurring, -he a 
ferves, to too violent and pernicious a caufe. An atinofpher 
with its natural changes, accounts for the appearance of a da 
helt near the equator of Jupiter ; thick vapours, in our atm 
{phere, muit prevent an inhabitant of the moon from feein 
the earth, and from analogy we may reafonably fuppofe, th 
a fimilar caufe may exclude us, at moft times, from a view ¢ 
the furface of the fun. 7 

if this hypothefis be admitted, we may conclude with D 
Herfchel, that the fpots of the fun, as they are common! 
called, are occafioned by openings or feparations of the luc 
decompofitions in its atmofphere, as then, and in fuch pat 
only, the opaque body of the fun is prefented to our viet 
And if, inconjunétion with this hypothefis, it be fuppofed 
the furface of the fun is elevated into mountains and deprefk 
ifito vallies, the apparent contradi@tions of former obfervs 
may be eafily reconciled: for when the lucid matter in the 4 
mofphere opens over an high mountain, the fpot may fee 
‘more prominent'than the fhining decompofitions ; ‘but if it! 

_. parate over a valley, the fpot may appear to be confiderably & 
pretied. ; 
) 
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“IV: An Account of the late Eruption of Mount Vefuvius. 
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Dr. H. thinks, from analogy, that the fame general conclu- 
fions may be extended to the fixed {tars ; and he judges, from 
appearances, that the fegions in which the luminous folar clouds 
are formed, adding thereto the elevation of the faculz, or {pots 
of fuperior luftre, cannot be lefs than 1843, nor much more 
than 2765 miles in depth. 


In 
a Letter from the Right Honourable Sir Wiliam Hamilton, 
K.B. F.R. 8. to Sir Fofeph Banks, Bart, P.R.S. Read, 
Fanuary 15,1795. P.73—116. Seven Plates. 


The great operations and phenomena of nature powerfully 
attract our attention, however fimilar they may be to others 
of the fame kind which we have beheld, or of which we have 
formed an idea from defcription. With renewed pleafure we 
behold her failing in the luxuriant land{cape, or ferene ex- 
panded ocean, and with renewed awe and veneration we teel 
ourfelves intere{ted when fhe frowns in the ftorm, or threatens 
devattation by her convulfions. A conviction that defcriptions 
of fuch phenomena muft ever afford fatisfaction, and not any 
circumtiances remarkable for their novelty, induced Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to draw up the paper before us for the Royal 
Society ; and, from the fame perfuafion, we think it our duty 
to prefent to our readers as full an account of this tremendous 
eruption as our limits will permft. 

The mountain had been remarkably quiet for feven months 
before its late eruption, but for fome days immediately pre- 
ceding it, prognofticks of a great one were obferved by feveral 
perfons. Father Antonio Di Petrizzi, and others, remarked 
that a thick vapour furrounded the mountain, about a quarter 
of a mile beneath its crater. The water of the great fountain 
at Torre del Greco began to decreafe fome days before the 
eruption, fy that the wheels of a corn-mill, worked by that 
water, moved very flowly ; it. was neceffary in all the other 
wells of the town, and its neighbourhood, to lengthen the 
ropes daily, in order to reach at the water; and fome of the 
wells became quite dry. Eight days before the eruption, a 
man and two boys, being in a vineyard beyond Torre del 
Greco (and precifely on the fpot where one of the new mouths 
opened, from which the principal current of lava that de- 

ftroyed the town ilfued) were much alarmed by a fudden puff 
ot {moke that came out of the earth clofe to them, and was 
attended with a flight explofion. 

On the 12th of June, 1704, in the morning, there was a 
violent fall of rain, and foon after the inhabitants.of Refina, 
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fituated direétly over the ancient town of Herculaneum, were 
fenfible of a rumbling fubterrangous noife, which was not 
heard at Naples. But about eleven o’clock at night of the 
fame day, a violent fhock of an earthquake was felt at Naples; 
the undulatory motion was evident from eaft to weft, and ap- 
peared to Sir W. H. to have lafted near half a minute. 


“« The tky,” continues he, ** which had been quite clear, was 
foon after covered with black clouds, The inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, which are very numerous at the foot of Vefuvius, fele 
this earthquake ftill more fenfibly, and fay, that the fhock at firft was 
from the bottom upwards, after which followed the undulation from 
caft to weft. This earthquake extended all over the Campagna Felice; 
and their Sicilian Majefties were pleafed to tell me, that the royal 
palace at Caferta, which is fifteen miles from this city (Naples) and 
one of the moft magnificent and folid buildings in Europe (the wails 
being eighteen feet thick), was fhaken in fuch a manner as to cavfe 
great alarm, and that all the chamber bells rang. It was likewife 
much felt at Beneventum, about thirty miles from Naples; and at 
Ariano in Puglia, which is at a much greater diftance ; both thefe 
towns have been often afflicted with earthquakes.” 

«© On Sunday the 15th of June, foon after ten o’clock at night, 
another fhock of an vuliguiin was felt at Naples, but did got appear 
to be quite fo violent as that of the 12th, nor did it laft fo long ; at 
the fame moment a fountain of bright fire, attended with a very black 
fmoke and a loud report, was feen to iffue, and rife toa great height, 
from about the middle of the cone of Vefuvius; foon after, another 
of the fame kind broke out at fome little diftance lower down ; then, 
as | {uppofe, by the blowing up of a covered channel full of red-hot 
Java, it had the appearance as if the lava had taken its courfe dire@ly 
up the fteep cone of the volcano. Frefh fountains fucceeded one 
another haftily, and all in a direét line, tending, for about a mile 
and a halt down, towards the towns of Refina and Torre del Greco. 
I could count fifteen of them, but I believe there were others obfcured 
by the fmoke. It feems probable that all thefe fountains of fire, from 
their being in fuch an exa¢ line, proceeded from one and the fame 
long fiilure down the flanks of the mountain, and that the lava and 
other volcanic matter forced its way out of the wideft parts of the 
crack, and formed there the little mountains and craters that will be 
defcribed in their proper place. It is impoffible that any defcripticn 
can give an idea of this fiery fcene, or of the hosrid noifes that at- 
tended this great operation of nature. It wasa mixture of the loudeft 
thunder, with inceffant reports, like thofe frem a numerous heavy 
arullery, accompanied with a continued hodow murmur, like that 
of the roaring of the ocean during a violent form; and added to 
thefe was another blowing noife, like that of the going up of a large 
fight of fy-rockets, and which brought to my mind alfo that noife 
which is produced by the aétion of the enormous bellows on the fur- 
nace of the Carron iron foundery in Scotland, and which it perfedlly 
refembled. The frequent falling of the huge ftones and fcorie, 
which were thrown wp to am incredible height trom fome of the re: 
mou 
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rfouths, and one of which having been fince meafured by the Abbé 
Tata (who has publifhed an account of this eruption) was ten feet 
high, and thirty-five in circumference, contributed undoubtedly to 
the concuffion of the earth and air, which kept all the houfes at 
Naples for feveral hours in a conftant tremor, every door and window 
fhaking and rattling inceflantly, and the bells ringing. This was an 
awful moment! The fky, from a bright full moon and ftar light, be- 
gan to be obfcured ; the moon had prefently the appearance of being 
in an eclipfe, and foon after was totally loft in obfcurity. The mur- 
mur of the prayers and lamentations of a numerous ay ae yg forming 
various proceffions, and parading in the ftreets, added likewife to 
the horror.”” P. 77. 

Throughout this eruption, which continued in force about 
ten days, the fever of the mountain, as has been remarked in 
former eruptions, fhowed itfelf to be in fome meafure periodi- 
cal, and generally was moft violent at the break of day, at 
noon, and at midnight. About four o'clock in the mornin 
of the 16th, the crater of Vefuvius began to fhow figns of 
being open, by fome black fmoke ifluing out of it; but the 
crater, and all the conical part, was foon involved in clouds 
and darknefs, and remained fa for feveral days. Above thefe 
clouds, although of a great height, frefh columns of fmoke 
were perceived often to iflue from the crater, rifing furioufly 
Rill higher, until the whole mafs remained in the ufual form 
of a pine tree ; and in that gigantic mafs of heavy clouds the 
ferilli, or volcanic lightning, was frequently vifible, even in 
the day time. . | 

The courfe of the lava firft threatened Refina, but being 
joined by freth lava that iflued from one of the new mouths, in 
a vineyard about a mile from the town, it ran like a torrent 
over the town of Torre del Greco, allowing the unfortunate 
inhabitants fcarcely time to fave their lives. Theie goods and 
effects were totally abandoned ; and of eighteen thoufand in- 
habitants, every one (except about fifteen, who, from either 
age or infirmity could not be moved, and were overwhelmed 
by the lava in their houfes) efcaped either to Caftel-a-mare, 
which was the ancient Stabiz, or to Naples. Some, whofe 
houfes had been furrounded with lava whilft they remained in 
them, efcaped from them and faved their lives the followin 
day, by coming out of the tops of their houfes, and walking 
over the fcoriz on the furface of the red-hot lava, 

The town of Torre del Greco was totally deftroyed in 1631 : 
in 1737 a dreadful lava ran within a few yards of one of the 
gates ; and in the eruption now defcribed, the lava ran over-the 
middle of it. Such, however, is the attachment of the inha- 
bitants to their native fpot, that of eighteen thoufand not one 
gave his vote to abandon it, Although his Sicilian egy 
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offered them a more fecure fpot to rebuild their town on, they 
are obftinately employed in rebuilding it on the late and {till 
fmoking lava that covers their former habitations. 

Towards the end of this very interefting paper, Sir William 
Hamilton fays, ‘* having read every account of the former 
eruptions of Mount Vefuvius, I am well convinced that this 
eruption was by far the moft violent that has been recorded 
after the two great eruptions of 79 and 1631, which were 
undoubtedly {till more violent and deftructive. The fame 
phancmena attended the laft eruption as the two former above- 
mentioned, but on a lefs feale, and without the circumftance 
of the fea having retired from the coaft.” 

The plates annexed to this paper are highly finifhed, and 
afford an impreflive idea of the phanomena defcribed. 


V. New Obfervations in further Proof of the mountainous In- 
egualrties, Rotation, Atmofphere, and Twilight, of the Planet 
Menus. By Fobu Ferame Schroeter, Efg. Communicated by 
Georce Bet, Efq. £. R. 8. (Tranflated from the Germin.) 
Read, February 19, 1795. P.117—176. Four Plates? 


To the obfervations here. detailed, Mr. S, has prefixed a 
oretace of nine pages, in which he examines feveral paflages 
of Dy. Herfchel’s paper on the planet Venus, publifhed in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions for 1793. Of this paper we gave 
an account in our fourth volume, and there noticed the paf- 
fages to which Mr. S. now objets. He fays, that 


«« Evident mifunderftanding and error appear to have chiefly occa- 
fioned thofe aflertions; which moft tei rs would not have been 
thus made, if the author had then known of my very circumftantial 
memoir, which was read at the jubilee of the univerfity of Erfurt, 
in a meeting of the Ele&torial Academy of Sciences, and which they 
ordered to be printed; and could have compared the’ many careful 
obiervations, full of matter, contained in it,” 


Mr. S. then ftates the pafflages in queftion, and replies to 
each feparately. Immediately after the preface, Mr. S. gives a 
very full account of his obfervations, made about the time of the 
greateft eaftern elongation, in the year £793; and continued 
three months to the inferior conjun@ion, From thefe and his 
former obfervations he concludes, that the planet Venus has very 
confiderable mountains and elevated ridges ; that the moft and 
the higheft are in her fouthern hemifphere ; and thar her period 
of rotation is nearly 23h, 21. He alfo calculates that the arch 
ofa great circle, over which the twilight of Venus’s atmofphere 
extends, js equal to 4° 36° 28” or 4° 35’ 34", a refult which 
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confirms the opinion that the atmofplere of this planet is very 
denfe, like that of the earth. The whole of the paper, in our’ 
opinion, deferves much commendation. The obfervations 
recorded in it are numerous, appear to have been made with’ 
great care, and are ftated with precifion. Several parts are 
controverfial, but thefe are condu€ted by Mr. S. with the cool- 
nefs and deliberation becoming a man of fcience, and with the 
candour and moderation of a gentleman. 


VI. Experiments on the Nerves, particularly on their Reproe 
duction ; and on the Spinal Marrew of living Animals. By 
William Cruikfbank, Efg. Communicated by the late Fohn 
Hunter, Efg. F.R.S. Read, Funet3, 1776. P.177—- 
189. One Plate. 


VIL. An experimental Inquiry concerning the Reproduétion A 
| the Nerves. By Fohn Haighton, M.D. Communicated oy 
) Maxwell Garthfhore, M. D. F. R. 8. Read, February 28, 
) 1795. P.1g90—201. One Plate. ) 


| Thefe two articles treat of the fame fubje&t, and we were 
for fome time at alofs to account for their appearance, next to 
each other, in ihe prefent volume, though they are ftated to 
have been read to the fociety at the diftance of nineteen years. 
This circumftance, however, we find explained in‘a ‘note 
upon a work on infenfible perfpiration, fince publifhed by Mr. 
Cruikfhank ; which, therefore, we iufert. 


«¢ Thefe experiments were made for another purpofe, by which I 
difcovered the independence of the heart’s motion on its nerves, as 
well as the re-union after divifion, and the regeneration after lofs of 
fubftance in the nerves themfelves, I wrote a paper on this fubject a 
long time fince, which the late Mr. John Hunter, to whofe memory 
and talents 1 am always proud to pay my tribute, prefented to the 
Royal Society, but it was not then printed; I think Mr, Hunter 
gave me for a reafon, that it controverted fome of Haller’s opinions, 
who was a particular friend of Sir John Pringle, then Prefident of 
the Royai Society. Another gentleman has lately made experiments 
on the fame fubjeét, and has alfo prefented them to the Royal Society. 
Upon hearing thefe read at the Society, Mr. Home, with that intel- 
ligence of anatomical. fubjeéts that diftingyifhes his charaéter, and 
the fchool he was bred in, remembered my experiments, though made 
near twenty years ago, The Prefident of the Royal Society, who, 
fortunately for mankind, prefers the promulgation of {cience to Haller 
or any other man, on being made acquainted with this circumftances 
has caufed the paper on thefe experiments to be printed in the Philo« 
fophical Tranfactions for 1795.” 


_Mr. Cruikthank’s experiments were made with a view to 
aicertain what is the real influence of particular nerves upon 
3 the 
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the action of involuntary parts ; and in the courfe of them it 
was difcovered, that when nerves are divided, or a portion of 
them is removed, they are regenerated. As this was a new fact, 
further experiments were then made to confirm it, and a plate 
exhibiting the regenerated nerve is here annexed, _Befides this 
important difcoyery, which was thus brought out by accident, 
a very curious faét is alfo afcertained. That the action of the 
heart can, for a certain time, be kept up by artificial yer: 
after the connection between the brain and the body is entire 


¥ 
deftroyed. 


Dr. Haighton’s paper is written exprefsly to prove that nerves 
are capable of being regenerated ; and that the new fubftance 
does actually perform the office of a nerve. His experiments 
entirely confirm thofe of the preceding paper ; and by keeping the 
animal nineteen months, the new fubftance was allowed a fulier 
time to render it capable of performing its funions than in 
any of Mr. Cruikfhank’s experiments. 


VIII. The Croontan Le&ure on Mufculer Motion. By Eve- 
rard Home, Efy. Read, Novemder ti, 1790. P. 202—220. 


In this le€ture Mr. Home takes a comprehenfive view of 
the different {tru@tures of mufcles. He thows that the mem- 
branous bag of the hydatid worm poffeiles a mufcular power, 
no lefs than the mufcles of a fafcinated ftrudture with which 
the larger animals are fupplied. He concludes, theretore, that 
a complex mechanifm is not neceilary to endow a part with 
mufcular power, but that the common {truciure is ufeful for 
{econdary purpofes ; fuch as increafing the ftrength of aion, 
affording a ready fupply of blood, and producing the effeét 
required with the finalleft extent of contraétigns. This opi- 
nion he endeavours to eftablith by obfervations on the ftru&ure 
of mufcles intended for different purpofes, and fhows that a 
conitant and ihort contraétion is more frequently employed in 
the human body than one that is extenfive. He fhows alfo 
that every complication of mufcular flructure, does actually 
make the contraétion of each fibre produce an increafed effect. 
The ftraight mufcle is employed where the ufe of it is not 
intended to be frequent. The half penniform, complete, and 
complex penniform mufcles, are fubfervient to more common 
and neceflary aGions. For refpiration, which is a very con- 
{tant adiion, the ftruéture of the intercoftals is cruciform, and 
in them the effe&t exceeds the abfolute contraction more than 
in any of thofe hitherto mentioned. But tn the heart, the 
moft incelfant im its motion, as well as the moft important 
yufcle in the body, the {tru€ture is a duuble fpiral, of a conical 
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form, in which the effeét exceeds the abfolute contraction ftill 
more than in the cruciform mufcles. ‘Thefe obfervations are 
certainly curious in a high degree. 

The volume concludes with the meteorological Journal of the 
Society for the year 1794, on which we fhall make no remarks, 





Art. VIII. Varieties of Literature; from Foreign Literarg 
Fournals, and original MSS. now firft publifhed. 2 Vil. Svow 
rss. Debrett. 1795. 


HIS is, in many refpects, a very agreeable mifcellany, The 
undertaking is alfo a novel one, and will probably be 
repeated, as the Cersias language is becoming every day more 
an object of attention in this country, and, as it is well known 
that the German journals abound in interefting and important 
matter. This collection is completely a mifcellany, as the 
compiler and tranflator appears to have had, in general, no\ob- 
ject in view, except that of placing before his readers an enter 
taining variety. It would, perhaps, have been as well, if to 
each paper a {pecification had been prefixed to mark it as ori- 
ginal or tranflated. But this is done only partially. A great 
part is avowedly taken from Wieland, the moft popular 
living author on the continent, whofe works amount to 
twenty-five quarto volumes. We need not go far into thefe 
volumes for the opportunity of meeting with an extract equally 
creditable to the editor's tafte, and amufing to every reader. 
We accordingly, and with much pleafure, infert the following 
Mezzoranian Tale: 


« THE TWIN-BROTHERS OF MEZZORANIA, 
‘© A MEZZORANIAN TALE. 


« Amidft the extenfive wilds of Africa lies a territory, the inha- 
bitants whereof are as numerous and even as civilized as the Chinefe, 
They are called she Mezzoranians. 

- «© Two twin-brothers of this country, which is fill fo little known 
to our geographers, were both enamoured of a young lady, who 
equally favoured them both. ‘The twa lovers and the fair-one chanced 
to meet together at the feftival inftituted in honour of the fun, This 
feftival was folemnized twice in the year, becaufe, as the kingdom 
lay between the two tropics, yet fomewhat more on this fide the line, 
it had two fprings and two fummers. At the commencement of every 
fpring feafon this adoration was paid to the great luminary throughout 
all the pomes or diftriis of the land, It was celebrated in the open 
ait, to denote that the fun was the immediat¢ caufe of all the produc- 
Yous 
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tions of nature. They made an offering to it of five fmall pyramids, 
of frankincenfe in golden dtfhes. Five youths and an equal number 
of virgins are named by the magiftrate to place them on the altar, 
where they remain till the fire had confumed them. Each of thefe’ 
young perfons is dreffed in the colour of their nome, and wears a 
diadem on the head. | 

«© One of the two brothers, with the damfel of whom we are f{peak- 
ing, compofed the firft couple who were to place the incenfe on the 
altar. ‘Lhis done, they faluted one another. It was cuftomary for” 
them now to change their places, the youth going over *o the fide of 
the virgin, and fhe coming to his. When the five pair have done in, 
this. manner,’ then follow all the ftanders by in the fame order, by 
which means they have an opportunity of feeing each other com- 
pletely, ; ; 

«¢ Jt is here that commonly fuch as have not hitherto made their, 

choice, determine upon one; and as it depends folely on the deter- 
mination of the damfel, the young man takes all éaginary pains to 
win the love of her whom he has feleted from the reft. For avoiding 
every fpecies of mifunderftanding and jealoufy, the maiden, when 
the young man pleafes her, takes from him a flower not yet fully 
blown, which he offers to her acceptance, and fticks it in her bofom. 
Burfihe has already entered into fome engagement, fhe gives him to 
undéritand as much, by fhewing him a flower; and, if this be only 
a bed, then it is a fign that he will make her the firft propofal ; af it 
be half-blown, it implies that her Jove has already made fome progrefs; 
hat if it be fully blown, the virgin thereby betokens that her choice is 
ynade, and that fhe cannot now retra&t it, So long, however, as fhe 
does not publicly wear this token, it is always free for her to do as 
fhe pleafes, 

«« If the be free, and the man that offers her the flower is not agree- 
able to her, fle makes him a profound reverence, and fhuts her eyes 
vill he is retired. Indeed, at times, it happens here, as well as in 
other places, though but rarely, that fhe difguifes herfelf to her lover, 
fi aman be already contracted, he likewite bears a token. Such 
maidens as have yet met with no lover, have it in their choice either to 
reniain virgins, er to infertbe themfelves among the widows, which 
if they do, they can only be married toa widower. But let us return 
tc our twin-brothers. 

** ‘The brother, who flood at the altar with the young damfel, felt 
as violent a paflion for her as fhe did for him, ‘They were fo very 
intent upon the ceremony, that they forgot to give each other the ae 
cuftomed figns. On her leaving the aitas, the other brother faw her, 
became enamoured of her, and found opportunity, when the ceremony 
was over, for prefenting her with a flower. She accepted it at his 
hands, as being fully perfuaded that it was the perfon who had juft 
hetore been with her at the altar. But, as fhe took herfelf away in 
tome haite with her companions, fhe imperceptibly dropped the token 
fine had received, ‘The elder brother accofted her once more, and 
ctfered her a flower. Ah, faid fhe to herfelf, in an amiable confufion, 
it is the very fame! and took it likewife. The young man, who 
beard thos, mmeagined for certain that. it meant him; but as the law 
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silowed them to remain no longer together, they departed their feveral: 
ways. : 
‘< He that at firft prefented the flower found an opportunity, fome 
cays afterwards, of feeing his charmer by night at a lattice. This 
fort of converfation, though ftriGly prohibited by the laws, was yet 
connived at. The damfel appeared fo kind, that he ventured to: 
offer her the token of a half-blown flower. ‘This fhe accepted, and 
in return prefented him with a fcarf embroidered with hearts inter- 
woven with thorns, giving him to underftand thereby, that there 
were ftill fome obftacles to be furmounted: fhe allowed him at the 
fame time to declare himfelf her lover, without, however, giving him 
her name, and without even acquainting him with the geafon of her 
filence on that head, 

«* Not long afterwards the elder brother met her at the very fame 
window; but the night was fo dark, that he could not diftinguifh’ 
the fecond flower which fhe wore in her bofom, ‘The extreme fatif- 
faction fhe difcovered at his coming, feemed to him indeed fomewhat 
extraordinary ; but he afcribed it to a fympathy which between lovers 
banifhes all reftraint. He began to excufe himfelf for not having 
feen her fo long, and affured her, that if he could have his will, no 
night fhould pafs but he would come to affure her of the ardour of 
his inclination. She adnured the vehemence of his paflion. The 
lover received fuch clear indications of her favourable difpofition 
towards him, that he thought he might eafily wave the ceremony of 
the fecond token, and accordingly gave her the third, a nearly full- 
blown flower. She accepted it of him, telling him, however, that 
fhe would not immediately wear it ; that he mutt firft go through cer- 
tain forms, and that fhe muft flill fee fome more proots of the fidelity 
of his attachment, . At the fame time, to affure him of the fincerity 
of her love, fhe gave him her hand through the lattice, which he 
kifled in the greateft traafports. Upon this the made him a prefent 
of a fillet, on which were wrought two hearts in her own hair, over 
which was a wreath of pomegranates, feemmgly almoit ripe ; a joyful 
token, which gave him to underftand that the time of gathering was 
at hand. 

** ‘Thus all three were happy in their error, On all public occa- 
fions the two brothers appeared with the figns of their inclinations, 
and felicitated each other on their fuccefs: but, as myfterioufnefs 
was not deftitute of charms forthem, they cautioufly avoided every 
opportunity of explaining themfelves to cach other. The return of 
the grand feftival was now at no great diftance, when the youngef 
brother thought it the proper occafion for venturing to give his beloved 
the third token of his affeftion. He told her, that he hoped fhe 
would now willingly wear the full-blown flower as a teftimony of her 
confent ; at the fame time prefenting her with an astificial’carnation, 
interfperfed with little flames and hearts. She ftuck the carnation in 
her bofom, unable to conceal her joy as fhe‘ received it; at which 
hee lover was fo tranfported, that he determined to demand her of 
her parents, 

** His elder brother, who had given her the fall-blown flowog at 
the fame jime, thought that nothing miore was wanting to his Pt 
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nefs than the approbation and confent of her relations. Chand 
brooght them both on the very fame day to the parents of their bee 
ek But how great was their aftonifhment on their meeting each 
other! As foon as the father appeared, each addreffed him for his 
daughter. He affured them that he had but one child, of whofe vir. 
tue he was fully convinced, that fhe never, in oppofition to the laws of 
the land, could favour two lovers at once. He, however, concluded, 
from the perfeé likenefs that fubfifted between the two brothers, that 
fome miftake had happened, and fent for his daughter to clear up the 
matter. She immediately appeared, decorated with the four flowers 
fhe hdd teceived, in the complete conviction, that the two full-blown 
had been prefented her by one and the fame hand. 

“* Venus herfelf, attended by the graces, could not have fhone more 
Jovely than Berilla—for thus was the damfel called. Her form was 
noble and majeftic ; and her complexion furpaffed the blooming rofe. 
No fooner did fhe perceive the great refemblance between her lovers, 
and the tokens they wore of her inclination, than fhe exclaimed, “I 
am deceived ! Thou knoweft my innocence, O almighty Sun!” She 
was unable to utter more, but fell motionlefs on the earth. Her 
beautiful cheeks were covered with the veil of death. The father, 
frantic with agony, held her in his arms, and prefled her to his heart. 
My dear, my only daughter, live, or I muft die with thee; I know 
that thou art innocent. Her mother and the fervants were fetched to 
her relief, and with much difficulty reftored her to herfelf. 

‘« She lifted up her eyes, raifed a deep figh, clofed them again, 
and faid : «* Unhappy Berilla, thou art now difhonoured! Thou wert 
the comfort of thy parents, who loved thee in their hearts; and, as 
the reward of their tendernefs, thou art become the caufe of their 
diitrefs!"" On uttering thefe words, the burit into a flood of tears. 
Her father, himfelf oppreffed with forrew, ftrove to calm her tortured 
mind by every endearing exprefion, and by giving her repeated af- 
furances that he was convinced of her innocence. ‘* O my father, 
(faid fhe) am I ftill worthy of thee?” «* ‘That thou art (he replied); 
thy forrow indicates, which at once is thy juftification, and the triumph 
of thy fenfibility. Compofe thy fpirit (added he with fighs) I know 
thy innocence.” The two brothers ftood {peechlefs at this mournful 
feene ; they alternately caft on each other looks of diftruft, of anger, 
and then of compaffion. 

** In the mean time the amiable maiden completely revived ; at 
leaft fo far as to be able to reply to fome queftions that were made to 
her. She declared that the firft, who led her to the altar, was the per- 
fon that made impreffion on her heart ; that fhe, prefently after, as 
fhe believed, accepted from him the firft token of his inclination, and 
at length confented to become his; that thereupon fhe wore the full- 
blown flower: but the was totally ignorant which of the two brothers 
it was by whom it was —_ her. She concluded by faying, that fhe 
was ready to abide by the judgment of the elders, and to dubmit to 
any punifhment they fhould think fit to inflié. 

‘« As the marriage engagement is among the weightieft concerns 
of the empire, and as there was no law already provided in regard to 
W peculiar a cafe, it was neceflarily left to the decifion of the pophar, 
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or ptince of the country. The caufe was propounded in prefence of 
him and the elders. ‘The likenefs of the twe brothers was in reality 
fo great, that they were fcarcely to be diftinguifhed afunder. ‘The 
srince afked, which of the two it was that Jed her to the altar? The 
eldeft replied, that it was he. Berilla confeffed, that indeed he pleafed 
her at firft; but the impreffion he made on her was but flight. Upon 
this it was afked, who gave the firft flower? and it proved to be the 


goungelt. Berilla faid fhe joft that ; but, {hortly after, her lover re- 


turned it to her, though at this moment he appeared lefs amiable to 
her than before ; however, fhe conftantly thought it had been the 
fame. The point which moft perplexed the judge, was, that the mai- 
den had received the full-blown flower from both the lovers. ‘They 
Jooked ftedfaitly on each other, without daring to utter aword. The 
pophar interrogated the young lady, whether, at the time fhe gave her 
confent, fhe did not believe fhe was giving it to him who had led her 
to the altar? She affirmed, that fhe did; but likewife declared, that 
her greateft inclination had fallen on him from whom fhe received the 
firit Hower. Both the brothers were now fet before her, and the quef- 
tion was put to her, which of the two fhe would chufe if the election 
were now freely left to herfelf? She blufhed; and, after a few mo- 
ments of confideration, replied: ‘* The youngeft feems to have the 
greatett inclination for me;” at the fame ume darting him a look, 
that betrayed the fecret withes of her foul, 

All men now waited with impatience for the decree of the prince, 
and eagerly ftrove to read in his eyes the judgment he was going to 
pronounce : but particularly the two lovers, who feemed expectin the 
fentence of life and death, At length the prince addreffed himfelf to 
Berilla with a ftern and gloomy countenance: ‘** Thy misfortune, or 
rather thy imprudence, prevents thee for ever from poffefling either of 
the brothers. ‘Thoa hat given to each of them an inconteitible right 
to thy perfon, One hope alone remains for thee ; and that is, if one 
of them will forego his pretenfions, And now, my fons, (continued 
he) what have you to fay? Which of you is difpofed to facrifice his 
own fatisfaclion to the happinefs of his brother?” They both made 
anfwer, that they would fooner lofe their lives, The prince turned 
again to the damfel, who feemed on the point of finking to tlie earth, 
und faid: « Thy cafe excites my compaflion ; but, as neither of the 
two will yield, I am obliged tocondemn thee toa fingle ftate, till one 
of thy lovers fhall change his opinion or dic.” 

‘“* The lot was cruel; for in Mezzorania the ftate of celibacy was a 
heavy difgrace. ‘The wholeafflembly was about to feparate, when the 
younger brother threw himfelf on his knees before the judge: ** I im- 
plore your patience for a moment (faid he) ; I will rather facrifice my 
riyht, than fee Berilla fo feverely doomed, ‘Take her, O my brother; 
and may ye Jive long and happily together ! And thou, the delight of 
my life, forgive the trouble my innocent love has caufed thee! ‘his is 
the fole requeft I have to make thee.” ‘The affembly rofe up, and the 
magnanimous lover was about to depart, when the reese commanded 
him to flay. * Son, remain where thou art (faid he); thy magna- 


nimity deferves to be rewarded, The damfel is thine; for, by this 
facrifice, 
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facrifice, thou haft merited her love, Give her thy hand, and live hap. 
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pily with her!” 


ley were married fhortly after, and the prince acquired great re. 
cowh by this decree.” P, 6. 

We note fome inaccuracies of expreflion, evidently the con- 
fequence of a carelefsnefs, from which the moft pra&tifed writers 
are not always exempt. Such as imaginary for imaginable, Xc, 
The lovers of fimplicity and nature will be delighted with fome 
of the fpecimens of Efthonian Poeiry ; and they whofe imagi- 
nation glows with the fi€tions of romance, will be amply grati- 


fied with the tale of Grimaldi. It muft indeed be a faltidious 


tafte which may not, in its progrefs through thefe volumes, 
find fome of the viands it approves. Wieland’s dialogues have 
been partiaily tranilated by another hand, of whofe pertormance 
an account will be found in our monthly Catalogue. We 
fhould with pleafure recommend this Mifcellany, were it not 
injudicioufly, and very unneceifarily, made a vehicle for the 
moit pernicious opinions. What cail there is for reafonings 
again{t miracles, or farcaftic dialogues againft the Trinity, or 
even for Wicland’s political dialogues, in a publication gene- 
rally calculated to fupply a liberal amufement, it 1s not eafy 
to fay. But foit is; and contiderable pains are taken to dif- 
join the evidence of miracles from Chriftianity, and to give 
new force and currency to the fophiftry of Hume, Roufleay, 
and T. Paine, on that fubje@t. Such is the misfortune of the 
age, that this infection pervades where it might be leaft exe 
pected. 
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Arr. IX. Dr. Macknight’s Tranflation of the Apoftalie 
k p iftie 5. 


( Concluded from our laf, P- 614.) 


THE extent and importance of this work would require, for 

doing juttice to the writer or the fubjedt, a confiderable 
volume ot remarks, the refult of a long, patient, and learned 
examination, Unable to devote ourfelves to a talk of. that 
nature, we have attempted rather to excite others to weigh and 
to examine than to undertake it ourfelves ; rather to point out 
the work to the attention of the learned, by {pecimens of pals 
faces wherein we concur with Dr. Macknight in opinion, of 
diflent from him, than to pronounce any gencral decifion upon 
the toil of fo many years, the produce of fo much learning, 
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Macknight’s Tranflation of the Epfttes. “49 
and fo much piety. Dr. M. publifhed his fpeciatens of this 
work, in the Franflation of the two Epiftles to the Theifalo- 
nians, about the year 1786. On the additional labour of near 
20 years we fhould be forry to give a ha(ty judgment. 
Romans ii. 14. Dr. Macknight patles over, without no- 
ticing them, the controverfies with refpect to the punQuation 
of this very remarkable verfe ; and he retains the comma ‘after 
iyora. We do not mean here to enter into an elaborate dif- 
cuffion of the fubject : but we are much inclined to conné& 
gion with ixovlz, and then add the comma. See Mr, Willats’s 
Sermon on this celebrated text, in the collection of tracts re- 
cently publithed, and entitled ‘ “Che Scholar armed againtt the 
Errors of the Time,” vol. i. p. 197*. 

Romans iil, 2. Ta Ao yi Tic word, as Leigh feritarics, 
(Critica Sacra, p. 248) is ufed by profane writers to fienify 
thofe refponfes of the deity which are ftriQly and properly called, 
Oracles: ‘but in thé Scriptures it denotes every word of God 
delivered mediately to man. » Conf, Kit. in loc. Oracu'am 
is fu called, not according to LVoltatus, becaule 1b/ orabatar, 
becaufe prayer was there ufed, but ab oratione, becaufe of the 
divine fpeech there uttered by audible voice : as the {peech ‘of 
iman is called an oration, becaufe delivered ere, with the 
mouth, ‘H Asya, the feminine fubltantive, 1s a word which 
the learned critic, above quoted, fays was new to the language 
when St, Paul wrote,and which probably originated with him. 
It is borrowed figuratively from gathering in the fruits of the 
earth, and from thence is applied. to-cl haritable contributions. 
Thus legumen is derived from lego. 

Dr. Macknight, on the authority of Beza, draws a line of 
diftin@tion between Adyia, the profe oracles, anid yencol, thoféin 
verfe. Thederivation of xeneu~d%s very ftrongly favours this 
opinion. Conf. Strabo. l-g. p. 419. 

On the feminine acyiz, 1-Cor. ‘xvi. 1. the learned. writer 
makes no remarks. 

Romans vii. 9. _ Thus paraphrafed by Dr. M. Accord- 
ingly I was, in my own imagination, entitled to life; while 
without the knowledge of the [aw formerly ; ‘but when the 
commandment, with its curfe, came to my know ledge i in their 
fultextent, fin, which ‘I fancied had no exiftence in me, lited 
again, and I died by the curfe.” ‘This is ingenious: but we 
would venture to propofe a coramentary, which firikes us-as 
coming nearer to the fenfe and meaning of the apoftle. “ £ 
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* In our review of this work in the Britith Critic for ‘Novemd fs 
1795, p- 490, the texs is mifquoted, It dtandsthere Rom, xi, 14.: 
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was alive without the law once: I, asa Jew, being circumcifed 
the 8th day, and by virtue of that rite brought immediately 
under the law, and, through the covenant, being in a {tate of 
favour during my infancy, was all that time alive, and yet, 
(though I was under the law) not being arrived at an age to 
difcern good from evil, I was, properly {peaking, without the 
Jaw, [xe!s vue} and confequently the condemning power of 
the law had no force over me. But when I grew up to an age 
to underftand, and to obey or difobey, [i9¢ons ris ivreats] fin, 
which before lay dormant, taking occalion by the command- 
ment, began its attack ; and grew on to fuch rebellious 
ftrength, as to bring me again to a {tate of condemnation and 
death.” Compare v. 11 and v. 13. 

Romans vii. 25. “Ag Svavlisiyd x r.A The new tranfla- 
tion of this verfe by Dr. M. feems one of the boldeft, and, at 
the fame time, leaft neceflary, of any of the alterations he has 
introduced. And, the violence done to the text by the infer- 
tion of the fupplemental words, dy mo means, furely res 
quires fome more {trong and cogent reafons for its adoption. 
The drift of St. Paul’s argument is clear; and the verfe in 
gueftion, which concludes the feventh chapter, is neither more 
nor lefs than a corollary, drawn from the faéts ftated in the 
preceding verfes ; a fummary of the evidence they contain, to 
prove, that the Apoftle could fay of himfelf (without the afs 
fiftance of divine grace) See ch. viii. 1. 





Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora fequor. 


While he was convinced of the neceffity for finlefs obedience; 
the weaknefs of human nature occafioned him to fall fhort of 
that abfolute perfection, which rigid juftice, untempered by 
mercy, requires. Hence he bemoans his own infirmity (Ta- 
Aaitwges ipa aveanes, not **O ego infelix,” but “ Vir infelix 
ego,” * I ama poor, weak, mifcrable man—who fhall deliver 
me?” and feems ready to fink under the fenfe of it, till he is 
revived by faith in the Redeemer, and exclaims in triumph, 
ayagise te Ges, Sia "Inc Xess re Kugie nud. 

The éga which follows, fec Huogeveen, ch. v. § 1. is cers 
tainly illative, and has not in this inftance the moft remote af- 
finity to the negativing interrogation. It deviates not in the 
fmalleft degree from the fenfe in which we meet with it in the 
very next verfe.  Ovdis dea viv xaldxgisa toils iy Xeisd"Incs. Cha 
viii. 1. To Dr. M. who does not print with the accents, it is 
perhaps not a fatisfactory argument to urge, that the interro- 
_ age has always a circumflex ; the illative, as in the pre- 


ent inftance, an acute on the penultimate ; in thiscafe, “ hoe 
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fibi peculiare habet, ut magis fit evdrcysixn, legitimam confe- 
guentiam ex pramiflis apte pofitis deducens.” Hoogeveen ut 
fupra. eee ie 

Romans vill. 20, 21. Dr. Macknight’s divifion of thefe 
two verfes varics from the general ufage. To the interpreta- 
tion which he gives, in confequence of this alteration, we im- 
plicitly fubicribe ; and have no doubt that he has rightly flated 
the Apoftle’s argument, and furnifhed a moft valuable improve- 
ment to the difficulty, we might indeed fay the obfcurity, of 
our prefent tranflation, But the fame effect is produced, and 
the fame interpretation is fairly deducible, without any violence 
tothe accultomed divifion of the verfe, by throwing into a. pa- 
renthefis éx ixdca, drra Vid tivimorakarvla, and by tran{lating the 
verfe thus, ‘* For the creation [all mankind, as his note ex- 

lains it | was fubjecied lo vanity or fin (not willingly, but by 
him who hath fubjected it) WITH A MIXTURE OF HOPE, tha? 
even the creation itfelf fhall be delivered, &c. &c. &. Dr. M. 
refers riv imslatayviz to God, who, in punifhment for man’s dif- 
obedience, made him fubje& to thefe evils, We rather ima- 
gine, that the Almighty is for the firft time referred to, where 
he is introduced as our final deliverer, and the aflertor of our 
freedom’: and. by rivimolagavla would underftand that being, 
whom the author of the Epi(tle to the Hebrews defcribes as 
tov T) ugalos Pyovla TS Saale, (Ch. ii. 14) who, by divine permif- 
fion, was for a while fuffered to prevail over the infirmity of 
the firft created pair, here, together with,their defcendants, em- 
phatically called 9 xlious. 

That iwi has the fenfe of affociation here affixed to it, when 
joined with a dative cafe, in many patlages of the facred and 
prophane writers, is fo obvious, that we wonder Dr. M. did 
not infert that formula in his elaborate preface. ‘Thus, 


Ql. 4. 





"HAS: Y dori Kenleros 


Even cxnvice in’ adres with the accufative, is properly ren- 
dered, not fuper illos, but una cum illis, nam fic dp, fuper, pro 
=y, cum apud Hebrzxos ufurpatur, ut notat Druf. in Prater. 
ad loc. Be this asitmay, Dr. M.’s interpretation is truly fub- 
lime, and conveys the nobleft inftru@ion and comfort. 

Romans ix. 2. Hexsamiyd avatena svar. Dr, Macknight, 
with the moft perfect propriety, renders the word dvaSeua fepa- 
rated from the vifible church by death (See Dr. Bandinel’s ex- 
cellent difcourfe on this text, fubjoined to his Bampton Lec- 
tures) and fupports the reading by irrefragable argument. But 
we would tranflate iwig viv adiapay ww, for the Sake of my bre- 

E thren ; 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL, VII. JAN. 1796. 
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thren ; for whom the Apoftle’s zeal led him to with to offer up 
his life. 

1 Corinthians, iv. 8. Kai opsdrov yt iBacideicale. Dr. Mac- 
knight makes no material alteration from the common read. 
ing, and fuffets Sper to pafs without remark. Mr. Parkhurft 
(See his Greek Lexicon, p. 508 in v. opsdcr) fays very rightly, 
that though it is the fecond Aorift, lonicé, of égéaw, and 
fhould be declined with perfons fingular or plural, and joined 
with an infinitive verb (See Homer II. 24. 253.) the 
later Greek writers, probably in conformity with common 
language, frequently apply it in the firft perfon fingular, and 
as it were adverbially for / w/b, and make the following verb 
agree with the noun or pronoun fpoken of in number and 
perfon, Comp. 2. Cor. x1, 1. "Ogeroy xai awoxs}orlas. Gal. v. 
12. is probably fneered at by Lucian in his Soleecifta 2. 978. 
In this paflage fome would place a point after ogeacv, and read, 
with Bengelius, “ Is then the fcandal of the crofs taken away? 
I wifh it was, ("O¢eA) and they fhall be cut off who trouble 
you.” After all, may not pedo agree with fome fubftantive 
underfiood, and be not the firft perfon fingular, but the third 
perfon plural ? 

1 Corinthians v. 2. Tov Srw r&éro xareeyatousvev; him that 
hath fo done this deed; him who hath fo wrought out this 
work. On this paflage Dr. M. obferves, that the apoltle 
fpeaks of the incefluous perfon’s working out the work, be- 
caufe it was a practice continued in, and becaufe the offender, 
perhaps, had taken great pains to fcreen himfelf from cenfure. 
We agree entirely with the learned tranflator; and we agree 
with him the more readily from the grammatical formula of 
the word KM SCY ATA ALVOVe 

A very diltinguifhed modern fcholar, whofe philological 
refearches will hereafter, as we truft, meet the public eye, is 
of opinion that a7 Greek words ending in -afw and —aZouas. 
imply continual action, and do not refer to one diftin& and foon 
terminated event. The fame, under certain limitations, we 
are inclined to think, may be in general affirmed of the Latin 
verbs, commonly, but abfurdly, called deponents; which 
verbs, if the diftinétion into voices be at all admiffible, may be 
confidered as ferming a third voice, fui generis, as. clearly to 
be defined, and as perfectly difcriminated from the aétive or 
paflive voice, as the vox media of the Greeks. The fubje& 
Js too copious to dilate upon in this place ; and we fhall not 
follow the example of a learned fellow labourer, who wrote 4 
volume of no incenfiderable fize, on the proper fignification of 
she fingle word amiygao. But we are perfuaded, that the more 
clofely the fubject. is inveltigated, the more fully it will ap- 
peas 
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pear that moft of the Latin deponents, as well as the Greek 
verbs in -a%w~ and —a{oue:, do denote continuity of aétion. 
Sequer, 1 am in the act of following. Glorier, I am in the habit 
of boating. Veneror, I have the fentiment of refpeé& con- 
ftantly on my mind. Orior, (applied to the fun) I rife 
every morning. [The definitive act is exprefled by the word 
furgo.| Operor, I continue to work. Letor, I am habitually 
cheerful. Patior, I accuftom myfelf to fuffering.  Fruor, 
potior, I am enjoying. unger, 1 am doing my wow and 
the like. Almoft all thefe words have their correfpondent 
middle Greek verbs, as imopai, teyalomasy ciBomat, EVP EAPO MI y 
&c. &c. &c. 

For a confirmation of our remarks on this fubje&, which 
may hereafter be more fully elucidated, we refer our learned 
readers to the peculiar conitruétion of the words apa, 
falv, Soximalu™, Pealw, omudalw, ieyaouat, xoralw, byxapualw, 
tangea lay xralw, &e. &c. 

The learned and accurate Parkhurft feems to be impreffed 
with an idea of the general fignification of thefe words, when, 
under the article gepra{w, he fays, that it fignifies to keep or 
celebrate a feaft; the word indeed does not feem to have 
any particular relation to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, but to refer to the general behaviour and conduc} of 
chriftians, as celebrating their redemption by Chrift’s facrifice 
and death. ‘* Let the whole of our lives be like the Jewith 
feaft of paffover and unleavened bread.” Clark’s Note. 

1 Corinthians xi. 1. There can be no doubt, that, if the 
divifion of chapters be confidered as of any moment, this verfe 
fhould be fubjoined, as Dr. Macknight on very high authority 
has fubjoined it, to the tenth chapter. It is the fhort praétical 
inference fo common in the writings of St. Paul, with which, 
in many inftances, he clofes his abitract theoretical reafoning. 
See Romans iii. 31. 1 Corinthians xv. 58. et al. freq. [There 
is an erratum here of Chap. ix. for Chap. xi. which fhould 
be corrected in any future edition. 

1 Corinthians xi. .10. Asa ras ayfaes can furely never mean, 
“on account of the feduction of the firft woman by evil 
angels.” Although ayfero, as we are well convinced, may 
fometimes have a reference to apoftate and fallen fpirits (fee 
Romans viii. 98. 1 Corinthians vi. 3.) we know of no rules 
of conitrution, or analogy, or fair argument, by which the 
Words o ayyro: can in any way have a reference here ‘ to 


_ — 





*A proper conitruction of this word in the famous paflage 1 Cor, xi. 
8, would, as we are well perfuaded, obviate many of the fcruples 
at prefent entertained with refpect to one of the moft fublime mytte- 
Res of our religion. 
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the weaknefs of our mother Eve, who was deceived by an evil 
angel.” P. 544. We are ready to admit that the verfe in 
queftion, crux ipfiflima criticorum, has never yet been fatif. 
tactorily «ranilated. Weare not fo vain as to imagine, that, 
in acafe where Locke himfelf has given up the point in defpair, 
our efforts would have the {mallelt probability of fuccefs ; but 
without deeming ourfelves obliged to point out what may be 
right, we itill think it our duty to ftate, that, as far as we are 
able to judge, Dr. Macknight has not been fortunate enough 
to explain the ducdvroy aivyuae contained in this obf{cure and 
difficult paflage. The moft probable folution hitherto fug- 
gefted (but that ftill liable to many obje@ions) refers the text, 
to the minilters of the church. See Revelations ii. iii. paflim*, 

1 Corinthians xiv. 26. “Exas@. tuay Yaruivixe. Dr. Mac- 
knight in his note on this paflage remarks, that thefe are not 
metrical compofitions, but yet compofitions which were dif- 
tinguifhed from profe, by the fublimity of the fentiments, 
and the ftrength, beauty, and aptnefs of the expreflions : quz 
{cilicet a vulgari fermonis uf maxime abhorreant, verborun- 
que, non folum dele&tu, fed et con{truétione, proprium quod- 
dam et exquifitius dicendi genus atfeétent. The Rev. Mr, 
Harmer, in his ingenious Obfervations on the Eaft, Vol. I. 
p. 136, is of a contrary opinion, and thinks they were cer- 
tainly metrical, the ufe of-which was, ashe urges, extremely 
common among the eaftern people on all occafions of folemnity, 
whether devotional, euchariftical, or valedi€tory. See Genelis 
XXxi. 27, where there is a peculiar energy in the words of 
Laban, ‘* Why didft thou not tell me, that I might take leave 
of my daughters, according to the cuftom of my country, with 
mufic and fongs, with tabret and harp?” 

1 Corinthians xv. 33. That the line @3:gecw non xen?” 
oui\ias xaxat is to be found in the fragments of Menander, is @ 
faét which no fcholar will difpute. But we concur in Dr. 
M.'s opinion, that the fentiment is of more ancient date; in 
fact, that it was one of the adages commonly received among 
the Greeks, the author of which will be fought in vain. Mil- 
ton, in one ot his prolegomena exprefsly afligns it to Euripides. 
Mr. Glaffe, in the preface to his Greek Verfion of the Samfon 
Agonittes, is of opinion that it belongs exclufively to the 
Thais of Menander, and afferts that Milton referred it to 
Euripides from defeét of memory, or inconfideration; but 
we much doubt the propriety of this fentence. On the credit 
of Clemens Alexandrinus and Socrates the hiftorian, who both 
refer it to Euripides, it is {till retained among the fragments 





* Perhaps the advice might originate from the well known mannets 
of the Corinthian women, and the rites of their Heathenith worhhip- 
» 4 acr.Ode 32. Ari lopir, Liefn, Step! in Koei, 
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of that poet in the belt editions, and between the teftimony 


vil on both fides Milton certainly might make his own decifion. 
in We think it very probable that the line was extant in the 
if. works of Euripides as well as thofe of Menander. The verfe 
at, was become proverbial, and was public property. The fenti- 
ir, ment Gataker fhows to have been long current. 

uit We fhall now put a period to our remarks on the tranflation 
be here prefented to the public, well aware that they could not be 
re & brought to any regular termination in feveral fucceflive articles. 
gh Whenever a corrected Verfion of the New Teltament, or of 
nd the Scripture altogether, fhall be undertaken by authority, the 
g- learned perfons employed in that momentous tafk will cer- 
Xt tainly give full difcuffion to the opiniows of Dr. Macknight, 
+ and will adopt, we doubt not, very many of his emendations. 
ice The hope we fhould moft warmly feel refpe€ting fuch an un- 
ot dertaking would be, that it fhould be carried on with great 
if- deliberation, and with one confiftent fpirit, of admitting every 
ts, requifite improvement with the leaft poflible alteration of the 
1d yrefent eftablifhed verfion, which, befides its intrinfic excel- 
n- we is fo familiarized to pious ears, that every unnecelfary 
yd deviation from it muft give an offence for which no compen- 
fr. fation could be made. 

Il. The larger edition of this work concludes with the Life of 
nal St. Paul, compofed, as the author informs us, from the mate- 
ely rials furnifhed by the Apoftle himfelf in the Epiftles, and by the 
ty, Evangelift Luke, in the Book of A&s. The minute and very 
is curious coincidences of thefe materials with each other, in 
of matters for which no previous acutenefs could have made pro- 
ve vifion, and the {trong argument deducible from them in favour 
th of both, have been handled admirably by Mr. Paley in his 

Hora Pauline. We could have withed to fee fome of thefe 

=3 inftances pointed out and adopted by the prefent author, which, 
i however, we do not difcover. The life is, neverthelefs, com- 
Dei piled with that diligence and care by which the produ€tions of 
re Dr. M. are fo very honourably diftinguifhed. It is divided 
ng into twelve chapters, eleven of which contain as many periods 
‘ile of the Apoftle’s hiftory, and the twelfth his general character 
ae and eulogy. Thefe chapters are fubdivided into feétions, 
se each of which is: preceded by a fhort argument: and at the 
he end are fubjoined proofs and illuftrations occafionally re- 
we ferred to in the life. The whole was compofed under the 
vail very juft perfuafion, that the better we are acquainted with 
dit the character and ations of St. Paul, the more fhall we be 
ath difpofed to acknowledge his authority as an apottle, and to 
ats refpect his writings as the oracles of God. Certainly fuch an 
ith example cannot be too clofely examined, nor too frequently con- 


vers templated ; 
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templated ; and we doubt not that the prefent account of it 
will contribute to eftablith the faith of many, and afford cony 
fiderable aflillance towards underftanding fo material a part of 
the canonical Scriptures. We do not perceive that any ma- 
terial ativantage could be gained by laying a detached part of 
this life before our readers, and therefore conclude, by re- 
commending the whole to their perufal and meditation. Such 
works in divinity as thefe volumes contain, cannot often be 
produced ; when they do appear, they fhould command the ats 
tention of the theological {tudent, and give new animetion and 
dire€tion to the pious labours of multitudes. 





Art. X. A Supplement to Medical Botany: or Part the Second, 
containing Plates with Defcriptions of moft of the principal 


medicinal Plants, not included in the Materia Medica of the 


Collegiate Pharmacopa@ias of Lindon and Edinburgh: accom. . 


anted with a circumftantial Detatl of their medicinal Fffeéts, 
and of the Difeafes in which they have been fuccefsfully em- 
played. By William Woodville, M. D. F. R. 8: Phy fic jan {9 
the Small Pox and Inoculation Hofpitals. 410. Price, co- 
loured, in Boards, 1]. 13s. 6d, Plain ditto 14s. Philips, 


1794 


T' JE favour with which the three former volumes of this work 

have been received by the public, renders it unneceffary to 
notice it further than to make a few general obfervations on 
the execution. In doing this we feel a pleafure in faying, 
that the part before us, which completes the author's plan, 
is finifhed with the fame care, and the plates engraved in the 
fame neat and elegant manner, as thofe in the former volumes, 
‘Lhe plates, two hundred and feventy-two m number, include 
the whole of the vegetable Materia Medica of the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias, as far as the fubjects are known. 
Of the few articles not delineated, the author has given as juft 
accounts as could be obtained. 

Among the plates, fome reprefent plants of which no en- 
eraving had been before given. Others, of which engravings 
were only to be found in large and expenfive works. The 
whole, with very few exceptions, we are informed, are taken 
either from frefh plants, or from dried fpecimens. _In giving 
an account of the medical properties of the feveral articles, 
the author has followed the moft recent and approved autho- 
rities, and he has parucularly availed himfelf ot the works of 
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the lateft and moft intelligent travellers, in correcting many 
vague and erroneous opinions relative to the mode of procuring 
and preparing many Curious foreign drugs, 





Art. XI. Fragments of Politics and Hiftory. By M. Mer- 
cier. Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. 
Murray. 1795. 


THE fcience of government is one of the profoundeft fub- 
jects upon which the talents and ingenuity of man can 
be exercifed. It embraces fo large a variety of expedients, 
and delivers its dictates for fuch great and momentous ends, 
that its principles can only be juftly interpreted by a mind which 
unites the difcoveries of induitrious refearch, with the compa- 
rifons of difcreet reflection. This rule of judging mult, how- 
ever, be confidered as limited to writers of political fyftems. 
Inferior pretenfions will indifputably demand a milder cri- 
terion; and he who feeks to inftrué& fociety by fketches and 
fragments, may reafonably expect to be more indulgently 
judged, than he who profeffes to enlighten the world by 
{chemes of general policy, and plans of perfect legiflation. 

‘The volumes Sidon us are of that huinble clafs, which ap- 
peals to the candor, rather than the juftice of the public: —_ 
combine a variety of diftin&t fpeculations on fome of the mo 
interefting topics of politics and hiftory. ‘Thefe are delivered 
ith an energy and foundnefs which difcover a mid exercifed 
in thought, and intent upon obfervation. As a fpecimen of 
the author’s manner, we fhall cite his refleGlions upon 


‘«‘ IRON IN THE HAND OF MAN. 


«« T Jove to figure to myfelf the firft operation of the arts upon the 
earth. Behold! the hatchet enters the forefts, and the wild beafts, 
ftruck with alarm, abandon their dens to men, who, with iron and 
fire, open fpacious alleys in woods, where the earth, by the exuberance 
of her ufelefs produ€tions, becomes a burden to herfelf. 

‘« The rays of the fun have purified the poifoned foil, where the 
uprooted pines and old trunks, exhaufted by thick garlands of para- 
fitical plants, gave to vegetation a hideous afpeét: the marfhes, con- 
cealed beneath heaps of rotten leaves, bred hideous infeéts ; a vent ts 
given to thefe ftaguant waters, The air correéts the exceffive humi- 
dita temperature the moft pernicious to our fpecies, Habitations 
arite in the 1ame {pots from whence ferocious animals, lurking under 
lac cluilcring boughs, darted out upon their prey. 
“© Inftead 
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‘* Inftead of the poifonous plants on which the quadruped and man li 
languifhed alike, too near the green carpet of the fens, we now fee f 
the treafures of a wholefome and fmiling hufbandry fpring up! and a 
fportive flocks now gambol where the hideous ferpent was wont to fj 
thed his venom. 

«¢ Such in our own times were the operations of the American co- t! 
lonifts, when they entered thofe filent retreats that required the aétion 
of a free air and the quickening influence of the fun, to purge the 
water and the earth. C 

«« ‘The intention of the Creator, in beftowing the arts, feems par- \ 
ticularly to have provided the permanent means of affociating men, t 
Human fociety enters into the plan of God, not only as a certain effect, b 
but as a principal objeét to which moft other effects are meant to concur, ( 

«*« Without fociety there is no affinity, no virtue; no knowledge of t 
the Great Being, of our own duties, of our capability of improve- ' 
ment, of the happy developement of our intellectual faculties. What ‘ 
indeed is the human race, difperfed, without morality, without no- 
tions of religion or virtue, knowing neither to admire nor to contem- 


plate the wonders of the creation ? Society gives the neceflary inftruc- 
tion to man; and to the pro{perity which it affords in this world, it 
joins the hope of a future felicity in a new order of things. For the ‘ 
great and fublime idea of final caufes difclofed ivfelf only in improved 
fociety, in which we perceive the concurrence of the rays of eternal 
wifdom, 

** To endeavour to prove that the condition of the people of Eu- 
rope is lefs defirable than that of the Caribs or Hottentots ; or that 
the man who exercifes the arts is lefs happy merely by reafon of his 
employment ; than if ali his knowledge were confined to run, to leap, 
eu to wrefile, to throw a ftone, to climb a tree, and all his occupation to 
fatisfy the cravings of nature, and then, void of thought, to flumber 
at the foot of a tree ;—this, I fay, is to play on the furface of things 
tor the fake of difplaying a brilliant eloquence. 

«© The arts and {ciences have doubtleis their inconveniencies; but 
are thefe inconveniences to be put in competition with the advantages 
which refult from them ? Can they be compared with the evils which 
follow the neglett of them ? When men were without the arts, they 
were obliged, like famifhed wolves, to fally forth from their retreats in 
purfuit of prey. They were continually engaged in deftroying each 
other, that they might not be deftroyed by famine. Hence the inun- 
dation of thofe barbarous hordes, which fear could no longer confine 
on the fhores of the ocean, or behind the mountains of the north. 
‘They migrated perpetually from their barren abodes to the regions of 
the fouth, and there deftroyed every thing, till they were deftroyed 
themfelves. 

«« Notwithftanding all the bleffings which nature has lavifhed on 
man, he would have remained poor and miicrable, without the benefit 
of political laws, which increafe the force and enjoyment of a peo- . 
ple, which banilh famine, which break the yoke of flavery, and laitly, 
which inftru€t individuals concerning their refpective rights. 

‘*« Wile political laws colleét into a focus abundance and liberty, 
and prevent men frem becoming the flaves of their fellows! Political 
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laws alfo, by confining nations within ptudent limits, hinder them 
from rufhing againfteach other, Small tribes are fubje¢t to this acci- 
dent, as well as mighty ftates, when the means of fubfiftance are not 
founded on the focial laws. 

«« Let us conclude, therefore, that men are only unhappy, becaufe 
they are not fufficiently induftrious.” P. 13. 


Though thefe fragments have no profeffed conneGion with 
each other, there is a {pecies of progreflion in the fubje&s on 
which they turn ; and however abrupt the tranfition may, at 
the firlt view, appear, a revifal will fhow, that arrangement 
has not been wholly negle€ted. The nobles and clergy of his 
own country are treated by this author with a confiderable por- 
tion of republican afperity ; and his principles of liberty are 
not uniformly fuch as are fafely compatible with principles of 
government. We cannot, however, refufe ourfelves the plea- 
{ure of making a further extract, in which the ingenuity of 
the author is happily difplayed. 


« GEOGRAPHY CONSIDERED IN A POLITICAL POINT 
OF VIEW, 


« Whoever admits an original plan in the univerfe, whoever reje&s 
the words fatality and chance, and furveys with an attentive eye the 
empires of ancient and modern times, will perceive an order of de- 
marcation upon the furface of our globe, and will not fail to recognize 
the hand that traced the limits and ereéted the ramparts. He will be- 
hold nations mutually contending ull they are confined within the 
geographical circle drawn by nature; in that enclofure they enjoy the 
repofe which was denied them when they overleaped the bounds. 

«« When in the height of metaphyfics, we fecl fomething that refifts, 
that repels us forcibly, that defeats us in {pite of our efforts, it is a de- 
cifive mark that we go beyond our limits, and ftrain to furpafs our na- 
tural capacity: it is a fecret admonition which reminds us of our 
frailty, and corre€ts a prefumptuous weaknefs. But, in the material 
world, when an evident principle enlightens reafon at the commence- 
ment of its refearches, it is a certain token that the mind poffeffes a 
fund of refources which will enable it to draw infallible conclufions. 
Let us firlt be natural philofophers: I have thought 1 could difcern on 
the globe a decided iatention of nature to feparate ftates without too 
much disjoining them, to delineate geometrically the form of empires, 
and to domiciliate kingdoms; I have thought I could perceive that 
the globe was fo configured, as that navigation would one day be the 
tie to bind together the human race. Thefe ideas will no doubt pleafe 
thofe who, ftruck with the harmonious immeniity, believe, that the go- 
vernment of the univerfe prefides majeftically and neceflarily over all 
other governments, Weneed only ufe our eyes, perhaps, to be codn- 
vinced of thefe new truths: an attentive furvey of geographical 
charts, determines, in fome meafure, the pofitive extent of ftates; for 
the mountains, the rivers, and the lakes, are the unqueltionable boun- 
daries 
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daries and guardians which kind nature has placed for the prefervas 
tion and tranquillity of human affociations. 

«© But if the order of nature have vifibly feparatedempires, it has 
on another hand decreed, that they fhall have a mutual commerce of 
knowledge ; its defign in this refpect is not concealed. When I hold 
in my hand a fragment of loadftone, and reflect that this ftone, which 
appears in no way remarkable, informs us conitantly of the direction 
of the north, and renders poffible and cafy the navigation of the mot 
unknown feas, I have about me a convincing proof that nature intend. 
ed a focial life for man, All thefe indications of defign feem, there- 
fore, to evince that her views tend fimply to unite men, and make 
them fhare in common the good things diffleminated over the globe, 
Whenever, for the prefervation of the whole, a great crifis of nature 
occafions the diiruption of a {mall portion of the globe, you fuddenly 

rceive feas arife where iflands were fwallowed up. Never has a 
gulf, never has a large gap, invincibly feparated the different parts of 
the globe; on the contrary, the foft = of the waters every where 
invites man, every where prefents to him roads more dangerous than 
difficult, and which his courage and genius have furmounted. The 
celebrated Englith navigator, who acca the inhabited iflands in 
the Pacific Ocean, failed from the Thames, pafled the Antipodes of 
London, and performed the circuit of the earth. Lailly, fince it has 
latterly been difcovered, by a never-erring experience, that winds 
which blow conftantly during a certain feafon of the year, waft our 
fhips to India, and that contrary winds, prevailing during another fea- 
fon, convey them back again to our ports—it is impoflible not to recog- 
nize certain admirable guides, calculated to approximate and unite the 
moft remote nations. It man has learned to conitruéct a veffel, a 
bridge upon the ocean, if this frail machine neverthelefs braves the 
angry elements ; it is becaufe the primary intention of nature was that 
men of all climates fhould not be ftrangers to each other, <A dark 
cloud conceals trom us the nations which inhabit the northern extre- 
mity of America ; but a flight convulfion of the globe may fuddenly 
form a fea, to conduct our veilels among thefe new nations ; and, in a 
fimilar way, although the interior parts of Africa be nearly as much 
unknown as the centre of the earth, it requires only a happy occur- 
rence to open for usthe route. ‘The great views of nature will fooner 
or later be accomplifhed. 

‘* For the fame reafon that fhe g4ves mountains a gentle flope, to al- 
low a free accefs eo them, and facilitate the entrance into the vallies, 
fhe has diftributed in all directions a profufion of rivers and feas ; 
every thing announces a circulation fimilar to that in the human body, 
She theretore wills, that all the people of the earth fhould be knit by 
the bonds of union, but without clathing fuddenly, and being too 
readily blended. Thus, by extending and connecting our various 
branches of knowledge, we fhail find that they all tend to the improve- 
ment of the human fpecies; and in this view artis nature.” P. 173, 

As M. Mercier is already fo well known to the public, by 
his Tableau de Paris, and other works, we {hall decline enter- 
ing further into the difCuffion of his genius, his principles, of 
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his potitical chara@ter. The volumes before us attelt the juftice 
of his literary reputation, and prove him to poffefs a luminous 
mind, enriched with much political f{cience, and confiderable 
acquaintance with hiflory. The circumftances of his country 
will account for certain irregularities of opinion ; and, with 
thefe exceptions, we may fairly pronounce, that this work will 
be read with fatisfaction by perfons of every perfuafion ; and 
that thofe who except againit the political attachments of its 
author, will yet find in him an elegant, an amufiog, and even 
an initru€tive writer. 





Arr. XII. MAOYTAPXOY TOY XAIPONEQE TA HOIKA. Plu- 
tarchi Charonenfis Moralia, id eft opera, exceptis Vitis, relt- 
qua. Graca emendavit, notationem emendationum et Latinam 
Xylandri interpretationem caftigatam, fubjunxit, animadver- 
fiones explicandis rebus ac verbis, item indices copisfos adjecit, 
Daniel Wyttenbach, Hift, Eloqg. Litt. Gr. et Lat. in illufirt 
Athen. Amftelod, Profeffar. Oxonit é Typographes Clarendc- 
niano. 1795. Ed. in gto. Tom. I. 2l. 7s. Tom. If. 
2). 4s. Ed. in 8vo. Tom. I. pars. rma. et ada. 145. 
Tom. II. totidem partibus, 14s. Chart, maj, Svo. 11. 7s, 


1795:> 


HE fpecimen of talents, diligence, and learning, difplayed 

by Profeffor Wyttenbach in his edition of Plutarch de 

ferd Numinis Vindiéiad publifhed two and twenty years ago, 
had clearly pointed him out to the learned world as a perfon 
eminently qualified to prepare a complete edition of that author's 
works. In the mean time, he was underftood to be labouring 
alliduoufly towards the accomplifhment of this obje&; and, 
at length, the delegates of the Oxford prefs, animated by that 
ardour for found literature by which they are diftinguithed, 
undertook to become the publithers of the part which was moft 
required, and was brought the neareft to a conclufion, namely, 
the moral or mifcellaneous works. The tafk is performed, as 
far as it has yet proceeded, in the moft admirable manner. 
The papers of the learned editor arrived juft time enough to 
efcape all danger from the unfettled ftate of Holland, and two 
volumes are already publilhed, correfponding exa€tly, in the 
order and number of the traéts contained, with the fixth and 
feventh volumes of Reifke’s edition ; which, preferving the 
fame proportion, will allot exaétly five volumes to the whole 
text, ‘To thefe are to fucceed the animadverfions of the 
editor with very copious indexes, comprifed, as he affures us, 
certainly 
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certainly in a fmaller number of volumes, but we cannot fuppofe 
lefs than four. The beauty and fpiendour of thefe volumes in 
the quarto edition, is fuch as will not often be exceeded, even 
amid(t the higheft ardour for elegant typography. They greatly 
furpafs Bryan’s lives, with which they were, perhaps, ovigi- 
nally intended to clafs. The o€tavo edition is handfome of 
its kind, particularly in the large paper. 

The annotations and obfervations being referved for the lat- 
ter volumes, the prefent of courfe contain only the text, with 
fuch concife notices of various readings as can be with con. 
venience fubjoined. The Latin verfion is that of Xylander, 
corre€ted by the prefent editor. The firft volume contains 
the editor's preface, with other matters of general ufe to the 
yeader, fuch as an index of marks and abbreviations, by which 
MS., editions, and works illuftrative of Plutarch, are referred 
to ; and an index of all the materials employed by the learned 
profeifor, not only in the general conduét of his edition, but 
in every fingle tract; by which it is exa@tly explained on how 
much authority every part of the text is fupporred. P. Wyt- 
tenbach has in his index briefly intimated his opinion of the h 
genuinenefs of the feveral tracts, by which it appears, that out 
of eighty-fix, the whole number enumerated, fixteen muh be 
deducted as either doubtful, or manifeftly fpurious. Among 








thofe confidered as talfely afcribed to Plutarch is the very firft, 7 
Tlegi waidav dyaryns. te 
Of the preface, which is full of interefting matter, and t! 
amply proves in how complete a manner the editor has con- t 
ducted his undertaking, we think it neceflary to give fome 
account. ‘Three things, fays Wyttenbach, are previoufly to t 
be confidered in undertaking an edition of an ancient author. 
1. Whether the writer deferve to be edited? 2. Whether there ? 
be already an edition worthy of him? 3. Whether the editor : 
be equal to the tafk? Concerning thefe points he anfwers ; 
briefly, that of the firft no doubt can be entertained refpecting . 
Plutarch ; of the fecond, that it is affrmed by the common F 
confent of the learned; of the third, he leaves the reader to f 
form his own judgement. The fuller difcuflion of the pecu- t 
liar merits of Plutarch he referves to his animadverfions; on c 
what has been performed by others, and what by himfelf, he : 
treats at large in this preface. In early youth, fays he, the 
Greek author who moft attracted my attention was Plato; ! 
and having been taught, by the animadverfions of Ruhnkenws 
on the Timzxus, how much learning and elegance had been 


drawn by later authors from the Platonic fource, and how 
much illuftration and correCtion they might receive from the 
works of that philofopher, I took up firft Julian and Synefius, 

afterwards, 
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sfterwards, as a more perfect obje&t of contemplation, Plu- 
tarch. Repelled at firlt by the obfcurity of this writer, but, 
by degrees, tnderftanding him better, and becoming fond of 
his works, and amufing himfelf from time to time with emen- 
dations of his text, he determined at length upon undertaking 
an edition upon him, in which the morals, as the moft difi- 
cult part of the talk, were to be completed firft ; the lives re- 
ferved asa kind of repofe after his labour. ‘This refolution 
was taken twenty-four years ago, and in two years after he 
publithed his edition of the traét de fera Numinis Vindidla, and 
then announced his defign. He eltimated, however, that on 
the whole he had employed four years upon the preparation of 
that traét, and conceived that he could finifh the reft in ten 
years. But here, fays he, I was grievoutly miftaken in the 
proportion : that tract confifted of twenty pages, the whole of 
more than two thoufand. Befides this, the want of equal 
leifure, and many other caufes, confpired to retard his pro- 
grefs. That he was not deficient in application, will be al- 
lowed from the enfuing ftatement, which we render from his 
own account; 


«« Two thick volumes of the largeft ffze, of an author eminently 
learned, and feattering his learning in every part of his writings, may 
be expected to afford no little matter for the attention of an interpre- 
ter. ‘. reading thefe volumes repeatedly, I by no means could attain 
that ready recollection of paflages, which I could in the former little 
traét. Even in the fevensh perufal, before I had reached half way, 
the beginning was receding from my memory. I began, therefore, 
to extract what 'feemed remarkable; but almoft every thing was to be 
extraéted, for there was but little that appeared not worthy of notice. 
~—To thefe difficulties I applied the only remedy ; I threw the whole 
words and matter of Plutarch into indexes, to which I referred in 
order all the materials colleéted from other authors. For fuch pur- 
pofes I made feveral indexes, all copious, but four more important 
than the ret, An index of Greek words and names; a fecond of 
grammatical forms of conftruction; a third of authors, and paflages 
trom them which are noticed by Plutarch; a fourth of perfons and 
things. My indexes, once made, greatly abridged my labour; but 
the formation of them occupied the greateft part of the time employed 
on the work, and was beyond all defcription tedious and fatiguing.” 


The profeffor’s account of his mode of proceeding in cor- 
reCting the text is more pleafing : 


_“* Thad,” fays he, “ a little volume of Stephens’s edition, conve- 
nient and portable. With this in my hands, enjoying the fhade of 
trees in the fuinmer, and the uninterrupted retirement of the morn- 
ing, or the tranquillity of the night in winter, I employed myfelf in 
reading Plutarch; 1 infinuated myfelf completely into the nature of 
bis ftyle and opinions, and tracked his latent meanings like a hound 
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upon the fcent. Every perufal of this kind afforded me the delight of 
difcovery, one of the greateft that the human mind can know. Some. 


times I reftored a corrupt paffage, fometimes I illuftrated one that was 
 obfcure, not unfrequently I deteéted fome former error of my own, 


when, not yet underflanding places that had no corruption, 1 had ap. 
plied too violent a remedy to their obfcurities.” 


P. W yttenbach then proceeds to defcribe the MSS. and other 
aids that he employed ; and the fevere labours of collation, 
which at one time almoft determined him to relinquifh the 
whole undertaking. In the third chapter of his preface he 
gives what are ufually flyled the ¢cfimonia of authors, in the 
form of a connefed hiltory of the writers who have fpoken 
of Plutarch, from his own time to the invention of printing ; 
after which is prefented a hiftory of the editions, and of the cor. 
rections and collations, of Plutarch’s text. To Xylander he 
juftly affigns the palm, as the interpreter to whom the original 
author is moft indebied. 


‘** If Tin fome places,” he fays, ** have feen what had efcaped Xy- 
lander, it is to him chiefly that I owe it, who firft prepared the way 
for fubfequent readers to underftand the works of Plutarch. Partly 
aifo I was indebted to my circumftances in life, which exempted me 
from the neceility of that hafte which he was compelled to ufe. Xy- 
lander, with his fund of knowledge, had he been in fimilar circume 
itances, would probably have left nothing for my moderate talents to 
periorm. Other editors and interpreters of Plutarch I regard, from 
the participation of the fame ftudies ; but Xylander I love, for that 
pra of mind, that probity, that fincerity, which were manifefted, 
not only in his writings, but throughout his life. Tothefe feelings, 
pity, which, as they fay, conciliates love, is oo I lament that 
aman fo Jearned and fo good, thould have been perpetually fo op- 
prefled by poverty, as in his writings to publifh his neceflities to all 
the world. 


Of the fervices rendered to Plutarch’s works by Stephens, 
the profetfor {peaks Icfs honourably. The principal fource of 
his edition was that of Aldus, with that of Jannotius : he cor- 
recied many places well, changed many tor the worfe, and b 
omitting his authofities, and the exact f{pecification of the pal- 
fages, he threw a doube over the whole text of Plutarch. Yet, 
fa,s W. with an equitable fpirit, the intlances in which he 
didamifs, muft not deprive him of the praife he truly deferved. 
It is commen, he obferves, for many who pioht by the labours 
of Stephens, to make him the fubject of their cenfure ; fo that 
it has become a kind of common place tu prefaces to accule 
him of oitentation, ill faith, and fraud. 

« Nothing of this kind,” he continues, ‘* have I obferved in his 
labours upon Plutarch, If heereed, he fhovsd be forgiven for his va 
y10us 
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rious merits, and thefe errors were occafioned partly by the practice of 
his age, lefs fcrupulous than ours, in diftinguifhing conjectures and va- 
rious readings, and partly by his eager defire to render his fervices to 
literature as extenfive as he could. He was a man above all others 
mott exceffively and eflicacioufly laborious, and of the moft extenfive 
learning. He had ftudied, and even publifhed, more ancient authors 
than thofe cenfurers have read; he had written more than they have 
even heard of ; he pofleffed more learning than they can conceive to 
he poilible, Such a man mult not be deprived of his praife by me 
who follow. him.” 


e 

¢C Thefe characters of former editors add a great intereft to the 
eC preface of Wytterbach ; and are fuch as we could not per- 
n fuade ourfelves to pafs altogether unnoticed, The laft to 
j which we fhall advert is that of Reifke. This editor lived 
| only to complete the publication of the Lives, the Morals 
C were added afterwards by the bookfeller, with nothing from 


Y Reifke, but the remarks which he had publifhed before, in his 
Animadverfionson Greek authors, Thefe the prefent editor ftates 
to be of little value: the greater part of the emendations fu- 
perfluous, as applied equally to paflages corrupt and uncorrupt, 


: andin molt, even of the former infkances, evidently falfe: a 
¢ fault arifing from an entire ignorance of the manner and ftyle 
le of Plutarch. The probable emendations are not ithe pro- 
; portion of more than fixteen to an hundred of the re 
0 marks ; and, out of thefe, one half had been pre-occupied by 
¥ former editors, which Reifke had taken, not as an aét of pla- 
: giary, of which he was incapable, but fometimes meaning to 
3 repeat them, and fometimes falling upon them unconfcioully ; 
. many are from the Latin verlion of Xylander. 

a «« Yet”, adds the profeflor, ‘* though the nature of my under- 
ll taking obliged me to declare this, the learned will acquit me from all 


defire of depreciating the man, ‘There was in Reitke a variety of 
learning, and a quicknefs in genius, in which I confefs him greatly 


s my fuperior. From the innumerable conjeSures for the emendation 
rt of Greek authors, which he haftily poured out, had he felected the bett, 
o and explained them rationally and elegantly, he might have filled an 
y admirable volume; an exemplary work, which would have fecured 
“ his fame more laftingly than all his hafty editions and other writings. 
t Inever faw him. But, befides the union to which a fimilarity of literary 
‘. purfuits might lead, there fubfifted between us, in his latter years, the 
} intercourfe of correfpondence. He was a favourer of my early fame. 


His virtues alfo conciliated affeétion; and, among them, candour and 
the love of truth were eminently confpicuous. 1 loved him living, 
and refpe&t his memory : but fince it was neceffary here to fpeak of 
fe him, I determined {o to do it as not to difguife my own opinion ; nei- 

ther to withhold trom him real, or beftow upon him falfe, commen- 
is dation,’ 


Thefe 
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Thefe paflages we fhould have cited with more pleafure in 
the original words of the author ; but that we were defirous to 
give more circulation to the judicious conduct and opinions of 
Wyttenbach, by prefenting them in a form which would at- 
traét a greater number of readers. 

To fpecify the various readings which appear to be of the 

reateft value in this edition, would lead us into too amplea 
Pid. Suffice it to fay, that the editor employs conjecture very 
{fparingly, and not without ftrong reafons for fupporting his 
opinion : and carefully {pecifies the authorities for every varia. 
tion admitted into the text. One inftance of conjeCtural emen- 
dation, to which he himfeilf refers, is certainly well calculated 
to afford a {pecimen both of his exactnefs and his modetty, 
In the tract de liberis educandis, all the editions, &c. have 
WorAaxis O Kea! Ins ixtivos © MaAasos Asryeve This he correéts woardus 
6 Lwxealns, and refers for authority to the Clitophon of Plato, 
On turning to that Dialogue, we find the words c.ted in 
the tract, with very litde variation, attributed to Socrates, 
"Yypsis mol Dipec ts, avDowmes 3 nai aryvoi le, ediv Tav deovlwy mealrovres 
cities Xena Tay lv igi Ty Bacay omydyy iyelt, owws viv isas* Tw hy 
viewy, &C. where the expreilions are changed ; but, in the 
former part, the citation of the tra& runs’ RN moi Qigea dt, 
oi Tives EMAL ia tev xincews mes TATAY Witiare TRB, Ta 3” viewy, &c 
Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than the emendation; 
yet, becaufe the tract is of uncertain authority, and its unknown 
author might have quoted falfely, he leaves the old reading 
unchanged in the text, and only notices the new one in the 
margin and the verfion. Such an editor will be exempt from 
all fufpicion of changing wantonly, and attacking the text of 
his author right orwiong, as we fee practifed by fome mo- 
dern critics, wherever a paflage may not meet his ideas, or per- 
vade his underttanding. “The learned world will of courfe ex- 
pect with eagernefs the compiction of this edition. 








Art. XIII. Sketches and Hints on Landfcape Gardening, col- 
leéted from Defigns and Obfervations now in the Poffefion of 
the different Nebiemen and Gentlemen, for whofe Ufe they wert 
originally made , the whole tending to eftablifh fixed Principles 
in the Art of laying out Ground. By Repton, Efy 
Printed by Bulmer, tor Boydell and Nicol. 3]. 3s. 1795 


FROM the endlefs diverfities of the human mind it arifes, 
that few fubjects employ its contemplations which do not 
alfo become the occafion of controverfy. Ornamental gar- 
dening, 
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dening, the peculiar honour, if not abfolutely the invention, of 
our own country, is. by no means excepted front this refaark ; 
and the opinions avowed by the author of this elegant publi- 
cation, have been ftrongly contefted by men of confiderable 
tafte and ability. Without, however, returning to the difpute 
which we have noticed in fome former articles, we fhall fuffer 
Mr. Repton, in the prefent inftance, to deliver his fentiments 
without any remarks, except fuch as may originate in our own 
minds, from the careful examination of this book. 

The name of Brown, whofe genius has left many ftriking 
monuments of its excellence, is feldom mentioned without ac- 
knowledgment of his original merit in this pleafing art. In 
his eps, but in a far more comprehenfive field, in a field whigh 
combines all that is lovely in nature, with all the chalte orna- 
ments of fcience and of art, Mr, Repton profefles to tread. 
The very principles of his profeffion imply no moderate de 
gree of enthufiafm, and making allowance for his going occa- 
fionaily beyond the limits which a more cool and temperate ad- 
mirer of the art would require, there are few who will not 
thank him for what he has already,done; or who, from the 
fpecimens here exhibited of his tafte, will not allow a great 
part of what he claims, and will not exult, that there exit 
among us individuals who have the fenfibility to admire, and 
the munificence to reward talents fo improved and -fo exer- 
cifed. 

The title of Mr. Reptoa’s book, in fome meafure explains 
his purpofe ; left, however, it fhould not be thought to do it 
fufficiently, we fhall lay before our readers a further explana- 
tion in his own words. 


‘* To improve the fcenery of a country, and to difplay its native 
beauties with advantage, is an art which originated in England, and 
has therefore been called Exglifo Gardening ; yet as this expreflion is 
not fufliciently appropriate, efpecially fince gardening, in its more 
confined fenfe of Horticu/ture, has been likewile brought to the greateft 
perfection in this country*, [ have adopted the term Laud/cape-Gar- 
dening as moft proper, becaufe the art can only be advanced and per- 
fected by the united powers of the Land/cape-Painter and the Pradi- 
cal Gardener. The former muft conceive a plan, which the latter may 
be able to execute; for though a painter may reprefent a beautiful 





— - a 


_* This appears from the many valuable works on that fubject; par- 

ticularly the well-known labours of the ingenious Mr. Specchly, 
gardener to the Duke of Portland, and from many other ufeful books 
produced by Englith kitchea- gardeners. 
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Jandf{cape on his canvas, and even furpafs nature by the combination 
ef her choiceft materials, vet the luxuriant imagination of the Paizter 
muft be objefted to the Gardener’s practical knowledge in planting, 
digging, and movin earth ; that the fimpleft and readieft means of 
accomplifhing each defign may be digefted ; fince it is not by vatt la- 
bour, or great eapente, that mature ts generally to be improved; oa 
the contrary, 


«© Ce noble emploi demande un artifle qui penfe, 
Prodigue de genie, mais non pas de depente.” 


«< Jf the knowledge of painting be infuffiicient without that of gar- 
dening, on the other hand the mere gardener, without fome {kill in 
painting, will feldom be able to form a juft idea of efficts, before thy 
are carried into execution, ‘This faculty of foreknowing effects contti- 
tutes the ma/ler in every branch of the polite arts ; and can only be 
the refult ot a correct eye, a ready conception, and a fertility of in- 
vention, to which the profeflor adds praCtical experience. 

But of this art, painting and gardening are not the only founda- 
tions; the artift muft poilefs a competent knowledge of /urveying, 
mechanics, hydraulics, agriculture, botany, and the general principles of 
evchite@ure. At can hardly be expeéted, that a man bred, and con- 
ttantly living, in the kitchen-garden, ‘hould poffefs all thefe requifites; 
yet, becaufe the immortal Brown was originally a kitchen-gardener, 
it is to0 common to find cvery man, who can handle a rake or fpade, 
pretending to give his opinion on the moft difficult points of improve- 
ment. It may perhaps be aiked from whence Mr. Brown derived his 
knowledge? The antwer is obvious : that being at firft patronized by 
a few perfons of rank and acknowledged tafte, he acquired by degrees 
the faculty of prejudging efecis; partly from repeated trials, and partly 
from the experience of thofe to whofe converfation and intimacy his 
genius had introduced him; although he could not defign himfelf, 
there exilt many pictures of fcenery, made under his inftruétion, 
which his imagination alone had painted®, 

‘© Since the art of Landfcape-Gardening requires the combination 
of certain portions of knowledge in fo many different arts, it is no 
wonder that the profetion of each fhould refpeétively fuggeit what is 
molt obvieus to their own experience; and thus the painter, the 
kitchen-gardener, the engineer, the land-agent, and the archite&, will 
trequently propofe expedients different from thofe which the land. 
feape-cardener may think proper to adopt. ‘The difficulties which I 
have occafiunally experienced trom thefe contending interefts, induced 
me to make acemplete digeft of each fubje& propofed to my confide- 
ration, alixing the reafons on which my opinion was founded, and 
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* 1 muft not in this place omit to acknowledge my obligations to 


Launceiot Brown, Fty. late member for Huntingdonfhire, the fon of 
my prececeilor, tor having prefented me with the maps of the greate! 
works in which his late facher Lad been confulted, both in their orig:- 
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{tating the comparative advantages to the wh:/e, of adopting or re- 
jeQing certain parts of any plan. ‘To make my defigns intelligible, 
I found thata mere map was infufficient, as being no more capable of 
conveying an idea of the /anafcape, than the greund-plax of a houle 
does of its elevation. ‘To remedy this deficiency, I delivered my opi- 
hions in writing, that they might not be mjfconceived or mifrepre- 
fented, and I invented the peculiar kind of flides to my fketches, 
which are here imitated by the engraver. Such drawings, to fhow the 
propofed effects, can be ufeful but in a very tew initances; yet Ihave 
often remarked, with fome mortification, that it is the only part of my 
labours which the common obferver has time or leifure to examine; 
although it is the leaft part of that perfection in the art to which thefe 
Hints and Sketches will, U hope, contribute. 

« I confefs, that the great object of my ambition is, not merely to 
produce a book of pi&ures, but to furnifh fome hints for eftablifhing the 
fact, that ¢rve tafte in Landfcape-Gardening, as well as in all the other 
volite arts, is not an accidental effect operating on the outward fentes ; 
om an appeal to the underftanding, which is able to compare, to fepa- 
rate, and to combine the various fources of pleafure derived from ex- 
ternal objects, and to trace them to fome pre-exifting caufes in the 
ftru¢ture of the hyman mind.*” ' 


Mr. Repton proceeds, in theaccomplifhment of his purpofe, to 
divide his work into feven chapters, in which he feverally dif- 
cuflfes the fituations of places, their influence on improvement, 
architecture, water, park-fcenery, and fuch other fubjeéts as 
neceffarily prefent themfelves. Great ingenuity is apparent 
through the whole of his book ; but it will fometimes be 
thought, that his devotion to his original hypothefis carries him 
too far. It will noteafily be allowed, that the art of land- 
fcape-gardening can be reduced toa complete fyftem, clafled 
under general rules, to which it fhall be as much fubject as ar- 
chitecture, mufic, or any of the polite arts. True it is, that 
fome axioms may be allowed to the art, which may be confi- 
dered as incontrovertible ; but it is no lefs fo, that the genius of 
a place may impertoufly fet all rules at defiance ; and, after all, 
art can only be the hand-maid of nature, whofe beauties pre- 
fent an endlefs and inexhauftible variety, difdainful alike of 
confinement and controul. The following remarks on Gre- 
cian and Goi: ic architecture are perfectly in unifon with our 
fentiments. 


——— 





ee 


* Where difpofition, where decorum, where congruity, are con- 
eerned ; in fhort, wherever the beft tafte differs from the worft, 1 am 
convinced that the underftanding operates, and nothing elfe.”’ 

Burke’s Preface to the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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« The charaers of Grecian and Gothic architecture are better 
diftinguifhed by an attention to their general effects, than to the mi- 
nute parts peculiar to each. lt is in architecture as in painting, beauty 
depends on light and fhade, and thefe are caufed by the openings or 
wrojections in the furface, If thefe tend to produce horizontal lines, 
the building mutt be deemed Grecian, however whimfically the doors 
and windows may be conitrycted. If, on the contrary, the fhadows 
give a prevalence of verpendicular lines, the general character of the 
building will be eg and this is evident from the large houfes 
built in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, where Grecian columns are intro- 
duced ; neverthelefs, we always confider them as Gothic buildings, 

«© In Grecian architecture we expett large cornices, windows ranged 
perfectly on the faire line, and that line often more ftrongly eae 
by a horizontal facia; but there are few breaks of any great depth ; 
and if there be a portico, the fhadow made by the column 1s very 
trifling, compared with that broad horizontal fhadow proceeding from 
the foflit; and the only ornament its roof will admit, is either a flat 
pediment, departing very little from the horizontal tendency, or a 
dome ftill rifing from a horizontal bafe. With {uch buildings it may 
often be obferved, that trees of a pointed or conic fhape, have a 
beautiful effeét; I believe chiefly from the circumftance of contraft, 
though an affociation with the idea of Italian paintings, where we 
often fee Grecian edifices blended with firs and cypreties, may alfo 
have fome influence on the mind. 

«© Trees of a conic fhape, mixed with Gothic buildings, difpleafe, 
from their afinity with the prevalent lines of the architecture; fince 
the play of light and fhadow in Gothic ftructures muft proceed from 
the bold projections either of towers or buttreffes, which caufe ftrong 
{hadows in a perpendicular dire€tion : at the fame time the horizontal 
line of roof 1s "broken into an irregular furiace by the pinnacles, tur- 
rets, and battlements, that form the principal enrichment of Gothic 
architecture, which becomes, therefore, peculiarly adapted to thofe 
firuations where the fhape of the ground occafionally hides the lower 

yart of the building, while its roof is relieved by trees, whofe forms 
contraft with thofe of the Gothic outline.” 

Mr. Repton iluflrates his obfervations by a plate, where 
the contraft of Grecian and Gothic buildings, with conic and 
round-headed trees, 1s reprefented to the eye. 

The concluding portion of this elegant volume is employed 
in the refutation of the argument introduced again{t our author 

» : © 
and his art, by Mr. Knight and Mr. Price ; in which, if he 
has not fucceeded to the conviction of his opponents, he has 
very fuccefstully explained his own opinion, that the obje& 
of his profeffion is not to confine nature within the tram- 
mels of art, but to difclofe her beauties which are con- 
cealed, to heighten thofe which are already apparent, by eafy 
and obvious embellifhments ; by preventing her fimplicity from 
degenerating into rude and barren nakedness, or her more rich 
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and fertile fcenes giving offence to the chalte eye of tafte, by 
a wild and confufed luxuri ance. ‘In reply to Mr. Koight, Mr. 
R. thus exprefles himfelf : 


« It would have been far more grateful to my feelings and inclina- 
tion, to have pointed out thofe paflages in which I concur with the 
author of the Landfcape ; but 1 am compelled, by the duties of my 
profefl.on, to notice thofe parts only which tend to vitiate the tafte of 
the nation, by introducing falfe principles ; by recomme nding negli- 
cence for e afe, and flove: ily weeds for native beauty. Extremes are 
equally to be avoidec i, and I truft that the tafte of this country will 
neither infipidly flide into the trammels of that fmooth-fhaven, ‘* ge- 
nius of the bare and bald,” which he fo juttly ridicules, nor enliit 
under the banners of that fhaggy and hard-featured fpirit, which 
knows no delight but in the fcenes of Salvator Rofa, fcenes of horror 
well calculated for the refidence of banditti, 


Breathing blood, calamity, and ftrife. 


In fculpture we ought to admire the graces of the Venus de Medicis, 
as well as the majeltic Apollo, the braway Hercules, or the agonizing 
Laocoon. In architecture there is not lefs beauty in the Grecian 
columns than the Gothic fpires, pinnacles, and turrets. In mufic 
it is not only the bravura, th ie march, or allegro ‘uriofo, that ought 
to-be permitted ; we muft fomctimes be charmed by the foft plaintive 
move ent of the ficiliano, or the tender graces of the amoroto. In 
like manner gardening mutt include the two oppofite chara¢ters of 
native wildnefs and artificial c mmiort, each adapted to the genius and 
charaGter of the place, yet ever mindful that near the refidence of 
man, Convenience, and nor picturefque effeét, muft have the preference, 
wherever they are placed in competition with each other.” 

This is very fenfible, very pertinent, and very true, and _ 
only anfwer that can be made to Mr. Repton’s| remarks, 
they apply to fculpture, architeciure, and mufic ts, that ‘heir 
ditferent perfe€tions imprefs individwals very differently, Hach 
mind, from habit, ftudy, and -refleétion, or, indeed, from 
vatural con(titution, has its flandard of decided excellence tn 
every branch of the arts. Compared with this, every other 
degree of perfection, however good or admirable in itfelf, is 
confidered as inferior and fubordinate. Thus it happens, that 
with fome, Salvator Rofa ftands on a pre-eminence where he 
can admit of no competitor ; and, from a fimular [pirit, the eye, 
delighted with the wild and unfettered luxuriance of nature, 
repofes with languor and faftidioufnefs, where art, in the opi- 
nion of many, has been moft fuccefs sfully exerted. 

The appendix is by nomeans the leatt important divifion of the 
prefent performance, nor that in which leaft ingenuity, on the 
part of the avthor, is evinced. The ietter to Mr. Price, which 
is printed in the form of a note, is conceived with a manly fpirit, 
and 
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and expreffed both with energy and elegance. We think this 
part of the work very highly hénourable to Mr. Repton' s feel- 
ings aS aman, an d his talents as a writer. Mr. R.’s idea of 
reprefenting to his employers the view of the prefent circume 
{tances of their ground, and its intended improvements, is novel 
and ingenious, ‘and we underftand has given the moit entire 
{atisfaction. ‘The author, in the work before us, iecmns a lit- 
tle to have yielded toa temptatio n not very ealy to be selilted, 
namely, that of working up the improved condition of he 
landicape with more anu mated features, and greater allure- 
ments of icenesy and colouring. It this be a fault, it is one 
which may ecafily be avoided, and as eatily forgiven. Be this 
as it may, the Hints on Landfcape Gardening form undoubt- 
edly an interefting as well as beautiful work, and will 
excite an eager curiofity to fee other {pecimens « of a talent 
from which fo much elegant gratification has already been 
experienced, 
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cluded from our la/?, p. 646.) 


[> our inveftigation of the various fubjeéts treated in this 
excellent colleclion, we are happy to find, that we have 
fill to acknowledge the great initruction im parted by Mr. 
Jones upon fubjects of the higheit importance in theological 
refearch. 

From a view of the seve nature and conflitution of the 
Chriftian church, fo diflinétly exhibited in his laft eify, the 
itudent is, in an orderly courfe, led to dilcern the genuine na- 
ture, motives, and grounds of a feparetion from it. Thefe 
are confidered and ftated, by Mr. Jones, ina tra@, entitled 
es Me fhert View of the pre fent State of the Argument between 

e Church of England and the Diflenters.” 

Ww e freely profels, that feparation from a national church, 
temperate and charitable in its fpirit, orderly and primitive in 
its CO nititurion, and (criptural, though decided, in its doctrines, 
has always appeared to us detrimental to the influence and ef- 
tect of yenuine Ch eittionity. Withone aflert: ing the abfolute 
perfection of the Church of FE ngland, it clearly appears to ap- 
neg nearer to it than any other Chriftian community, of 

h we bear or read, i thefe important infances 
Te 
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‘To determine the nature and confequences of {chifm, we are 
aluvolt tempted to bring it to the fame teft which the ancient 
philofopher applied to Democracy, when interrogated concern- 
Ing its qualities and effets. ** Try it athome—"”, We hardly 
ever knew a family where the matter of the houfe was of one 
religion, his wife and children of another, and the fervants of a 
third, but that in time it degenerated into total irreligion, Now 
we know not how a nation, in this refpedt, differs from a more 
extended family. We would gladly be informed how, with- 
out that unity which is by many fo contemptuoutly exploded, 
even a fingle infulated congregation could exill: or if that 
communication between diftin@ branches of the Chiiltian 
church, practifed uniformly in the moft apoltolical times, is to 
be preferved ; how it can be done upon any other principle 
than that by which a fingle congregation is united and ce- 
mented? We fairly own, we cannot deny uty in religion to 
bea ant We cannot but remember this broad, diftina, 
fcriptural, propofition—** “There is one Faith, one Losd, one 
Baptifm.” But here we with to be rightly underflood. We 
too well Know the nature of that which the Papifts mifcall 
unity, to be the advocates of any opinions which difcriminate 
fo anti-chriftian a fyflem. Itis from our entiwe and earneit 
conviction of the mifchief and mifery with which Popery has 
deluged the world (for to that we think may be traced all that 
Europe now feels and fears) that we acknowledge the benefi- 
cial tendency of any attempt to produce and extend a union 
and fubordination in the internal government of Proteflant 
national churches.. This, we are perfuaded, can alone prefent 
a firm barrige againft the revival of that relentlels and fuperfti- 
tious fyflem, which, from the averfion it excited in the minds 
of men againtt all religion, has preduced an atheiftical, {corn- 
ful, and licentious philofophy, that has equalled in atrocity, 
and tar furpafied in extent, the cruelty of the inguifition itfelf. 
Whatever hopes the circumitances of the times may hold forth 
to the Papifts, and whatever defigns that languine and active 
fect may form, we arc allured, that the principles fupported in 
this fhort and excellent tract, are conlidered as their moft 
powerful obltacle. If a defection from the Church is widely 
extended, and a furrender of its orthodox principles called for, 
even by its own fons—we fpeak from knowledge when . we 
‘ay, 

Hoc Ithacus velit, ct magno mercentur Atridz —— 


We have not faid fo much on this head without very mature 
r fiction, upon various events which have taken place, and are 
{reducing the molt awful and alarming confequences at the 
inoment 
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moment in which we write: and we therefore, upon the beit 
grounds, recommend a tract, which recalls all ferious Pro- 
teflants to the true cehtre of union, the 
nion of the « efiabi i} hed Ch uPrec hy. 

The different pleas of {chifm Mr. Jones examines. and com- 
bats, with his ufual mixture of fhrewdnefs and ferioufnefs. 
He is molt peculiarly fuccefsful in marking the coinci- 
dence of the arguments which are ufed by the Papifts 2 and Dif- 


fenters, in reprefenting the Englifh Church merely as a civil 
and political eftablifhment. 


pf rinciples and commu- 


°° 


Eneland, is no more than a feparation from an human eftablifhment ; 


for that the church of England has no foundation but upon the king 
and the parliament; whereasthe church of Chrift is founded uponthe 
doctrines taught by the Apoftles. 

‘« If our church has no foundation but upon the king and parlia- 
ment, then certainly it is not founded upon the authority of Chrift, 
and confequently it is no church of Chriitt. But will any man fay, 
that a national church, being a member of the catholic church of 


Chnit, ¢ eafes to be fuch, when adopted as apart of the conttitution, 
and eilablithed by the civil power ? Suppofe it were perfecu: ed by * 
civil power, and its miniflers and worthip w ere profcribed ; would 
therefore ceafe to be a church of Chrift? Certainly not: for ‘the hasch 
of the Hebrews in Egypt was fill the church of God, though the 
people were under a cruel edict not to ferve him; and God owned it 
s fuch, and delivered it at laft. Do the powers of this world unmake 
the church by their reception of it, when they do not by their perfe- 
cution of it? Do its bifhops and priefts ceafe to be bifhops and priefts? 
Do its-facraments ceafe to be facraments? Doth its difcipline ceafe to 
be Chriftian difeipline, and lofe its authority, becaufe the fiate admits 
of at, and eftablithes it? | fay » fuppofe they were to declare againtt 
all thefe things, as the Heathens and Jews did in the firft ages of the 
Gofpel, their declaration would fignify nothing : becaufe the church, 
in its prief th od and facraments, derives its authority only from Jefus 
Chrift, which the perfecution of the civil powers cannot reach ; much 
lefs can rors allowance turn it into an human authority, 


and render it 
f nonc effet.” P. 57. 
But however we may agree with Mr. Jones in the principles 
he has advanced, we cannot approve of the afperity with which 
mention is made of the great Calvin in the t following terms 3 
‘* Neither did any one, either at home or abroad, (the envy, 
i!|-nature, and heterodoxv of Calvin only excepted) charge us 


elie = 4 Dawetta lanes B sae “ ia © al 
any remains oO Poj uh leaven.” (Vide page 75.) Little 
as we are inclined to Calvin’s re 


~ 


gimen in church government, 
convinced, that the {pecific and appropri- 
ate doctrines of his feét do not center into the creed of the 

gli urch, any more than they accord with our own pri- 
yale 


and firm!v as we are 


‘« They plead next, that their fchifm, with refpect to the church of 








EE 
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vate fentiments, yet We cannot but think that his charafer, 
labours, and Writings, entitle his memory to the higheft regard 
and veneration. When we confider the zeal, the intr pidity, 
the extended and laborious exertions with which he feconded 
the blow ftruck by Luther, at the root of that inveterate fuper- 
{tition and mmpolture, which had for fo many ages overfhadow- 
ed Europe ; when we reflect upon the feverity and aufterity of 
his life; and the honourable and apottolic:l poverty in which 
he died, we are inclined to make tome allowance for that impe- 
tuofity of temperament, without which fuch mighty obitacles, 
as were oppoled to the reformation, could not have been over- 
come. We are inclined to regard with candour that refiduum 
of human infirmity, of which even an infpire l apofile, as the 
facred hiftory informs us, was not entirely devoid. When, on 
the oiher hand, we reflect upon the acutenefs of his argumenta- 
tive powers, the e xuberance of his eloque: ice, and, whenever 
occafion called for it, even the *cultivated elegance of his ve- 
nius, wecannot but make honourable mention of fuch talents, 
enliited and exerted in fuch a caufe. Nor are we prepared to 
eo the length ef charging even his theolowy tfclf, however we 
may diffent from its le ding politions, with heterodoxy. The 
foundations upon which it telts. however faulty the fuperftruc- 
ture, are right and fcriptural. “Phe views it prefents are-—the 
majelty of the creator, and the humiliation of the creature ; 
the depth of the wifdom of God, and the vanity of the wifdom 
of man ; the impotence of the humat will, and the energy of 
divine grace. All thefe grand principles are as diltingui {hin ig 
features of the ** Jnititutions of Calvin,’ as of any of Mr. 
Jones’s moft excelient writings, or of the articles of the Eng- 
ith church. Wherever the tenets of Calvin are erronevus, tt 
isupon fubje€ts where the moft orthodox h we admitted a lat- 
tude, where a Batil and an Auguftine would probably hive dif 
nted from each other; where the weakncfs of the human 
mitellect, and the finite nature of the human capacity, readers 
every Con ilufion concern ing Go Vs d lec rees untafe and preca 
rious, except this, “ “Phat clouds and darknefs are round about 
hin ; i frcotenifo’ and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne, 
Fron the difcipline of the Chriftian church, the fludent is 
nat apes y carried toan inveltigarion of its doétrines. Itis in the 


prelervation and diffifion of the latter we trace the final caule 
of th former. It, therefore, tn compliance with th dep ived 
h ib ts of i} ii nking, the ibiedbe. th 1c Loy pe Ty, and fue rficial 
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Sadolet, and his Addrefs to Francis the Firft. 
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information of an age of infidelity, thefe do@rines are to be 
cither treacheroully Gompromifed, openly furrendered, or fe- 
cretly difavowed ; if, to the fpecions names of liberality of 
fentiment, the right of private judgment, and freedom of en- 
quiry, the faith of Chrilt is to be facrificed, it little imports 
whether the Epifcopal, the Prefbyterian, or the Independent 
regimen be the medium of fuch a furrender. We hefitate not 
to affert, that the Church, from the moment it fhrinks from 

a diftiné&t, unequivocal avowal of the doétrine of the eternal 


Sites of the Redeemer, and the affertion of the Godhead of 


the three perfons in the Holy Trinity, whatever may be its 
form of external polity, becomes a cumbrous and lifelefs trunk, 
A union in difcipline, without a union in fundamental doc- 
trines, would be an agreement in the means, without confent 
or confpiration in the ends of Chriftianity. For we cannot 
but be convinced, that the primary injunction of our Lord, 


to teach all the nations, baptifing them in the name of 


the Father, Son, and Holy Gholt,” founds the doétrine of 
the Trinity on a bold and prominent rock, at the fect 
of which the waves of herefy muft for ever foam and 
beat in vain. Lvery attempt, therefore, to preferibe 
formularics, or confeflions of faith, unconnected with this grand 
truth, is demonitrably to place Chriflianity on other founda- 
tions than Jefus Chrift himfelf has left it. We mean not 
here, however, any detence of the dotrine of the Trinity ; 
we mercly point out, in our review of the prefent collection of 
tracts, and as a fcafonable hint to other collectors, the duty 
cf rendering an inveltigation of this doctrine, not only an 
important, but an indifpenfible part of a courfe of theological 
ftudy . 

But, notwithltanding this, we fhould not, if we know 
ourfelves, fuffer any coincidence of opinion to hurry us into 
indiicriminate or precipiiate praife ot any work which came 
under our confideration, But we think we exercife our cooleft 
judgment, in declaring that fo fcriptural, fo able, and fo deci- 
jive atraét upon the fubjc&t we have never feen, as Mr. Jones's 
«¢ Catholic Do@rine of the Trinity.” If, in his ¢ « Eilay on 
the Church,” he ts inferior to Hooker, he, on this fubjedt, at 
leat equals Bull or Waterland. In our opinion he has left 
st more ttrongly intre nched than either of them. His juxta- 
Y ofition of texts of Seri pture is moft apt and fhillful; and io 

omparing fpiritual things with (piritual, which, after all, is 
the only folid and fatisfaQory mode of managing the argument, 

e ftands unrivalled. Nor is his acutenefs in detecting the 
prevarication and evafion of Dr. Clarke’s * Scripture ‘Doc- 


4 | tripe?’ 
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trine” lefs confpicuous ; nor do we know any where fo trong 
a prefervative againft that fubtle and indirect effort to infinuate 
the do&rives of Arius into the young and unwary mink. We 
own it to be maticr of curious fpeculation with us, what anfwer 
the calm felf-pofleffion and prolific refources even of Dr. Clarke 
himfelf, could have enabled him to return to it, had it been 
publithed in his times. We can only with that the attention 
of the younger ftudents in theology were invariably directed by 
thofe who fuperintend their {tudies, to this mafterly tract ; and 
if, after a diligent perufal of it, they fhould be unable to give 
a reafon of the faith that is in them, it will be a melancholy 
sroof that there is no truth fo fecure in its own natural itrength, 
or fo fortified by the (kill and ability of its defender, as to be 
impregnable to human fophiftry and perverfenefs. 

The neceflity of Chriftians confining their worfhip of a 
God under the appropriated and fcriptural defignation of 
him, is marked in the following flriking cenfure of ** Pope's 
univerfal Prayer.” 

« For there is a fafhionable notion propagated by moft of our 
moral writers, and readily fubfcribed to by thofe who fay their prayers 
but feldom, and caw never find time to read their Bible, that all who 
worlhip any God, worthip the fame God; as if we worfhipped the 
three letters of the word God, inftead of the Being meant and ender- 
flood by it. The Univerfal Prayer of Mr. Alexander Pope was con. 
poled upon this plan; wherein the Supreme Being is addreffed asa 
common Father of all, under the names, Jehovah, Jove, and Lord. 
And this humour of confounding things, which ought to be difli- 
guifhed at the peril of our fouls, and of comprehending believers and 
idolaters under one and the fame religion, is called a catholic f{pirit, 
that fhews the very exaltation of Chriftian charity. But God, it is 
to be feared, will require an account of it under another name ; and 
though the poet could fee no difference, but has miftaken Jove or Ju- 
pier tor the fame Father of all with the Lord Jehovah; yet the Apof 
tle has inftru€ted us better; who, when the Pricft of jupiter came to 
oller facrifice, exhorted him very paflionately to ‘* tura from thole 
vanities unto the living God ;”” well knowing that he whom the Prieftt 
adored under the name of Jupiter, was not the living God, but a 
Creature, a nothing, a vanity. Yet the catholic {pirit of a moralift 
can difcern no difference; and while it pretends fome zeal for a fort 
ot univerfal religion, common to believers and infidels, betrays a fad 
indirterence tor the Chriitian religion in particular.” P. 138. 


As the fhortelt fpecimen we can give of Mr, Jones’s method 
of proving and illultrating his pofition, we fix upon Articles 
if. and ILI. with the notes attached to them. 


Il. 
* Ifa. vi. 5. Ming eyes haye seen the King, the LorD op 


HOSTS, 
« Jokn 
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© Yohe xii. 41s Thefe t things faid Efaias, when he saw ui 

(curist’s) GLORY, and {pake f HIM. 

« Jefus is the perfon here ipoke of by St. John; whofe Glory 
Efaias is declared to have feen upon that occafion, where the pr »phet 
affirms of himfelf, that his eyes had feen the Lord of Hotts ; 
fore 


“© Jefus is the LORD OF HOSTS. 


IT. 
«© Jia. xliv. 6. Thus faith the Lord, the King of Ifrael and his 
Redeemer, the Lorp oF Hosts, | am THE FiRKsT, I am ‘THE 
Last, and BESIDES Me there is NO Gop. 
« Rev. xait. 13. 1 (Jefus) am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the End, tHe FIRST and THE LAsT. 
«© Thefe titles of the firft and the lait are confined to him alone, 
befides wham there 1s no God ; bu t Jefus hath afumed thefe titles to 
himfelf: therefore, Jefusis that God, befides whom there is no other, 
(jr thus— I here 1s no G Te | befides him who 1S the firft and the latt: : 
but, Jefus is the firll and the laft ; therefore 
other God. 


» ?- 4 , 
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L here. 


, befides Jefus there is no 





IV. 
‘“ Ji, xliitt rt. Leven lam the torn, and BesipeEs me there is 

NO SAVIOUR *, ’ 
«> Pops iit. ri. Our Lorn and saviour JESUS CHRIST. 

“© fefus Chrift, then, 1s our Saviour; or, as he is called, ‘fobniv. 
az, the Saviour of the World. But tn he were God, even the 
Lord Jehovah, as well as man, he could not bea Saviour; becaufe 
the Lord has declared, there is no Saviour befide himfelf. It is 


. ¢ ret rc nighuly obi Cry ed by th © Apoft ta oe Phil. il. > that God, in 
dignifying the man Chrift with the name of JESUS, hath given him 
a name above every name, even'that of a Saviour, which ts his own 


name in 


¢, and fuch as can belong to no other.” P, 153. 
for amolt able and fatisfaQory folation of f the Arian ob- 
rections, founded upon I Cor. x!. 24, we refer our readers to 
Article NX V. page 170, and upon Mark xiii. 32, to Article 
AXN\ IT. ne reo175. 

In Arik XI. IV . Mr. Jones, in confidering jointly 2 Pe- 
teri. 4 ae 1. 14, argues molt {trongly for the doctrine 


argument drawn from this text will be equally con- 


vincing, Which ever w ay it be taken—Jefus Chrift is a Saviour, 
therefore he 1s Tchovah, the Lord— if fus Chrift i Jehovah, therefore 
he is the Saviowr. The belt obfervations I have ever met with upon 


the name Iehovah, and tts application to the fecond Perfon of the 
’ - : . ! 


Dri , are » found g " Vindic tion of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nitv trom the Exceptions | pa nphiet entutled an Effay on Spirit— 


' 

i 
the learned Dr. T. Randoloh, Pr sefident of ©. C.C. in Oxford; 
ic uld defire the reader to confult, from p. 61 to 71 of Pt. J. 
o! 
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of the confubltantiality of the Son with the Father 5 and as fome 
writers of the eltablifhed church have called this an invention 
of Popery, he addretles to fuch objeors (p. 184.) one of the molt 
awful and penetrating reproofs we ever recollect to have {een: 


«© Admonet et magna teftatur voce!” 


Our attention has been fo fixed by the excellence and im- 
portance of this laft-mentioned tract, that our limits will not 
yermit us to do more than mention, that in Mr. Jones’s 
« Prefervative again{t the Publications of modern Socinians,” 
we find very juft views and ftatements of Socinianifm. ‘This 
fyitem, as now refined and fublimated by Dr. Prieftley, Metlrs. 
Lindfey, Evans, &c. &c. confilis merely of a train of whim- 
fical paradoxes, which are in truth (as we recolleé&t once to 
have heard obferved) mere abortions of the mind! {lrange 
without originality, dull without fobriety, flippant without wit, 
and contagious without allurement. Nothing, perhaps, but 
its fingular and almolt invariable combination with the factious 
principles of a political party, could have prevented it from 
tran{inigrating quietly into profelied Deifm, or dying away by 
its own exility and decay. We could almoft lament that its 
mortal wound fhould have been infliled by a Jones or a 
Hortley : 

«© Nunquam animam talem dextra hac !"’ 


[t would have been our wifh to have commented upon 
fome others of the excellent traéts which are contained in 
this volume *, but we muft now defift. Let it be remem- 
bered, hOwever, that we have been confidering a whole 
fyftem and courfe of ftudy; that we have been endeavour- 
ing, as far as in us lies, to recall men to thofe principies 
which can alone fecure them from the inte|lectual diftempera- 
ture of the age. Weare powerfully perfuaded that an early 
and careful perufal of thefe excellent tracts will impart to 
younger minds an enlargement of views, a maturity of con- 
ception, and a {teadinefs of judgment, which will render them 
impregnable to that contemptible fophiltry which is unfortu- 


aia 


* Thefe are, Norris’s conclufion of his Account of Reafon and 
Faith; Reflections on the Growth of Heathenifm; Ten {mall Pieces 
extratted from the pofthumous Papers of the late Bifhop lorne ; 
and, laftly, Bithop Jeremy Taylor’s moral Demonftgation of Chrif- 
tianity, and Leflie’s fhort Method with Jews, ‘The {mall pofthumous 
lraéts of Bifhop Horne contain many valuable fuggeftions, 


. nately 
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nately rendered fignificant by the ftupendous mifchief it hag 
effeficd. An attention to the valuable matter contained ig — 


thefe volumes, will crwate in real ftudents a falutary difgui 


for that petulance and pertnefs of fpirit, that train of in 
y fuperficial reafoning, and that mifchievous affec. — 

tatron of forming general rules upon falfe and fcanty premifes, 

which are the leading features in modern literature. From | 


dolent an 


thefe treatifes they will defcend into the theological plain, ena. 
bled to make the firft grand diftin@ion, 


iis” ab yundonsiv h padv Oeov Ht x, ardpary 
and in political ¢@tion or inveftigation, to difcriminate 2 dif- 
honett, artificial, and plaufible theory, from thofe tried and ap. 


proved maxims which are the refult of a patient induction of 
well authenticated fads. 
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POETRY. 


Arty. ig. Poems, confifiing of Elegies, Sonnets, Odes, Canzonets, and 
the Pleafures of Solitude; by P. Courter, 12m0. 116 pp. 5% 
Law. 1796. 


This is a young, but far from an inelegant poet, witnefs the follows 
ing fonnet to love : 


‘«« Kor ever mutt this heart with forrow bleed, 
Nor know one happy moment of repofe? 
Vague follaw where thy fuot-fteps lead, 
lucking the thorn where Fancy faw the rofe ? 


See faithlefs Fortune on thy fteps attend ; 
Why lure me to the foul-deceiving bait ? 
Since Hope denies one cheering gleam to lend, 
And Difappointment guards the Elyfian gate. 


Then ceafe to tempt me, with thy fyren ftrain, 
To fcenes which feem with every pleafure fraught ; 
For in that feeming pleafure lurks a pain, 
And direft gall is mingled with the draught, 
Deceiver fond! from me avert thy frown, 
Nor thus relentlefs weigh my fpirits down.” A 
RT. 






At 





’ 


Arr. 16. Bagate 
Poetry, and Tranflations, principally 
B. . of Sydney-College, Cambridge. Svo. I12 Pp- 5% Cadell 
and Davies. 1795. 
Thefe are very agreeable trifles, and are produced by a pen which, 


bably, will hereafter attempt greater things. ‘The reader will, pers 
ps,’ be pleafed with the following fpecimen : 


Britrism Catatocue. Poetry. 


*© THE BLESSINGS OF SECRESY. 


His miftrefs Buckland raifes to the fkies, 

For fhape, complexion, hair, and solling eyes ; 
Whilft the perfections of her mind, he fays, 
Increafe his love, and merit all his a 

But oh! to fix the raptures of his foul, 
Hidelity unfhaken crowns the whole. 

Alas, good man ! his prejudice is blind, 

And all inadequate we foon fhall find ; 


To trace her worth, the worth that fills her breaft, 


Exceeds his praifes sbirty times at leaft ; 

Full shirty warm admirerslive, to prove 

How vatt, how {weet, how faithful is her love ; 
Each for the fair with glowing ardour burns, 
And each fond mortal is a god—by turns, 

Yet, with fuch fecrefy her favour’s fhown, 

That no admirer is to Buckland known, 

Nor to another ; thus, though all are bleft, 

And tete-a-tete by the dear nymph careft : 

Each feems fole ubject of her fond defires, 
Each thinks her faithful to his tender fires ; 
Whilft fhe ftill roams, to no man’s love a flave— 
Thus the wide ocean rolls full many a knave | 
To various fhores, whilft o’er its azure plain 
Full many a veffel rovesin queft of gain; 

The buoyant barks with fwiftnefs {kim the feas, 
And every fail invites the favoring breeze ; 
Fach feels the tide, propitious as 1t goes, 

And each enjoys the gentle gale that blows.” 


8vo. 186d. Berks, Spitalfields. 1795. 


«¢ Oh! can there not ’mongft Europe’s kings be found 
One with true honour, as with the diadem crowned,” 


Out upon it; fend this fellow back to his loom, 
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lles, a mifcellaneous Produ&ion, confifting of original 
by. the Editor, Weeden Butler, 


Ant, 17. Female Senfibility. A pathetic Tale, in Verfe, founded upon 
ax Incident that occurred in Flanders during the prefent War, and 


Strongly exemplifying the perfecuting Spirit of Ariflocracy, vefpedifully 
inferibed to yp hase Pasoaae Earl Stanhope. By Folin Purves. 
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Jobn Of Keefe. 40. 15, brett, 1795. 


A compliment to the Dutchefs of York, in verfes like thefe : 


** Hail heavenly Frederica ! God of all, 
Pour every blefling on the gentle fair ; 
Should ills affail, anticipate her call, 
Who takes the helplefs infant to her care,” 


The fubjeét is admirably chofen, and the praife juft; nothing was 
wanting but a bettes poet. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 19. The American Indian. A Play in three A@s. With Notes. 
Founded on an Indian Tale. By Fames Bacon. 8v0, 44 pp. 2% 
Harrifon, 1795. 


This play is taken from a poem, written by a lady of Bofton in 
New England, entitled Ovabi, or The Virtues of Nature. It is 
not without intereft, nor is it ill written. It was offered to the 
manager of Drury-lane, but refufed ; a decifion in which the author 
himfelf modeftly and properly acquiefces, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 20. The obfervant Pedeftrian, or Traits of the Heart ; in a fo- 
litary Tour from Caernarvon to London. 2Vols. 8vo. 6s. Lane. 


1795 
In thefe volumes fome well-imagined f{cenes are fo much injured by 


an affected turgidity of ftyle, that while we are pleafed with the ima- 


— of the author, we are fo difgufted with the foppery of his 
refs, that his company is barely tolerable. Let the writer, who is 
not altogether a novice in his art, only learn that fimplicity is the love- 
lieft ornament he can wear, and he may exercife his talents, as well to 
his own advantage as the gratification of the public. 


Agr. 21. _ The Contra, a Novel; 2 Vol. By E. 8. Villa-Real 
Gooch. 8vo. 6s. Kearfley. 1795. , 


Of how very few publications of the kind, oleged novels, can we truly | 
€ are 


fay, that they will bear a fecond reading. indeed glad, amo 
the multitade which prefs upon us, which we perufe “ with honef 
anguifh and an aching head,” if any can be pointed out that may be read 
at all. Wecan pay no greater compliment to Mrs. Gooch on the pre- 
fent occafion, than by ailuring ous readers, thar the performance is of 
the latter defcription. , 


3 DIVINITY. 





















ArT. 18. Oatlands; or, The Transfer of the Laurel. A Poem, by 
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| DIVINITY. 
Art. 22; Ae Effay on religious Fafing and Hnmiliations By Jobn 
Simpfon.. 8V0. 35 PPe J. Johnfon. 1795. 


This is a folid anfwet to avery fuperficia] péerformance*, Mr. 
Simpfon vindicates thé prattice of fatting. public as well as private, 
by argdéments which feem tous ittefragable, drawn from its natural 
good tendency, ftom the precepts and examples in the Old Teftament, 

fom the approbation of it by Chrift, and from the practice of the 
apoftles; and of the firft converts to Chriftianity. - We ‘recommend 
this eflay to notice, as. well for its other merits, as particularly for 
the temperate and candid miatner if which it is written. -Mr. S$, 
nevér goes’ a ftep out of his way, to be fevere upott thefe who differ 
from him. In this refpect, he is an excellent pattern for controverfial 
writers in theology, and efpecially for his opponent on this queftion, 
Mr, Jardine. gir; 


Ant. 23, 4 plain Comment on the Catechifin of the Church of ag i 
In fix LeEtures, delivered in the fix Sundays in Lent, in the Parifhs 
Church of Weybridge, in Sarrey, for the Improvement in Layee 
Knowledge of the junior Part of the Congregation. By the Rew, Fran- 
cis Haultain, D. D. Re@or of the faid Parifo, and Vicar of Eaft- 
Ham, Efex. amo, riz pps s+ 3ds bound; or 13s. 6d, per 
Dozen, Longman. 17953 © 


The author profeffes to have ftudied and ufed the wtitings of our 
beft and moft orthodox divine’ 3 and tlie ufé he has made of themh ig 
excellent. His coriment is plain, found, and judicious; and we 
ftrongly retommiend-it to thoi perfons (namefous, and we hope in- 
creafing in number) who think a part of their alms well placed; in 
putting religious books irito the hands of yoting people. 


Art. 245° An Addrejs to iting Perfins, ot the Nateve and Betefit of 
Confirmation, %2m0, 24 pp. 3d. | 


Ant. 28; The Duty of Prapaliny, aiid the Sin. of Wafte confidered, 
nt) View to Pett geliy, Benseaine and good “Pate 
By Bafl Woodd M. A. Minifler of Bentivick ee l, St. Mary-le- 
Bone, Le&urey of St: Peter's, Cornhill, and Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Leicefer. 12m0. 36 pp. 4a. Watts, 
Rivingtons; &&s 1795. ' 

“The firt of thefe little tracts is a plairt awd piotis accouttt of the 

nature of confirmation ; the due preparation for it; the bénefits of 

it and the commén errots relpétting it; concliiding with fome ear- 


aie 


* Seafonable Reflexions on religious Fafts. By David Jardine. 
See Brit. Crit, Vol. V. p. 303. 
G neft 
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neft and wholefome admonitions. Wifhing that fuch ufeful books | 
may conte into the hands of many young perfons, and mad onan that 
another impreffion of this book may be for, we mult exprefs a _ 
that ie following fentence (the vy tye of its kind) will be 
omitted or altered: ‘* Every beart, which had at deart the interefts of: 
our Saviour, was elated ; petition on petition invaded the fkies,” 


fecond tra& alfo is pious and well-timed ; but the texture of 
it is fomewhat loofe, and the f le declamatory. Difcourfes from the 
pulpit and the prefs, on this fubject, are now much required, and it 
would be worthy of our ableft preachers and divines to inftru&t the 
public in this way. + ' 


Arr. 26. The wonderful Love of God to Men: or, Heaven opened in 
Earth, 8vo. 190 pp. 5% bound. Vernon and Hood, &c, 
1794 , 

We lately gave the palm for profundity in political queftions to a 
gentleman who will oeebabty long poririe *; but in phyfico-theology, 
we apprehend that the world never produced an equal to the author 
before us, Mr. William Peckitt. All our lexicons, di@jionaries, and 
gioflaries, having failed to give us any infight into his language, we 
can only produce a fpecimen of it, for the ufe of more fortunate rea- 
ders ; we fhall tranfcribe it very carefully, left our printer fhould 
not believe his own eyes: ‘* Thefe orders of holy efpirits, fo diffufed 
alfo through the vaftnefs of the terreftrial univerfe, are called the 
elements: cach one, in thefe orders refpettively; is of the moft per- 
feét form, folid, yet elaftic, fubftance : in area, wonderfully minute! 
but vary in proportion; and refpeétively named accordingly, from 
the greater, in area and power to the lefler; (yet equal in each order) 
earths, acids, waters, » airs, and fires the lefs and alfo the 
leaft. 

‘¢ The exindwelling effence of which refpeftively, hath innate the 
perpetual wirtue, of life; i.e. a drawing externally of the other 
epirits to itfelf direétly, called attraction ; and internally, its own 
body towards its centre, called contrattion :. by which, on indenting 
contaét mutually by other efpirits, is produced an immediate effect 
within the circumference of its furface called retaining impulfion. 
Or, when from indenting contaé of efpirits flying from projedting 
force upon it, then an inftant effect perpendicular, or oblique, from 
its furface, called refra€tion or rebounding.” . P. 14. 

‘Towards the conclufion of his book Mr. Peckitt is undoubtedly 
pious, and in fome degree intelligible. 








® Brit. Crit. Wol. VI. p. 316. 
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Arr. 27. Ancient and modern Republicanifm compared. A Sermin — 
preached on the 25th of February, 1795, being the Day appointed for 
a wal F. aft and Humiliation, and publifbed at the partitular ft 
f the Hearers. By the Rev. J. Marton, of Trinity College, Cam- 

idge, Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Royal Highnifs the Prince of 
Wales. 8vo. 30 pp. 1% “Dilly. 1795. 


The preacher fhows, 1ft. That the ftate of the Jews, when they 
were without a king, and left each man to do that which was right 
in his own eyes, was a ttate productive of oppreffion, immorality, and 
war. He then marks the coincidence between the republicanifm of 
the pone and the licentioufnefs of modern democracy. And he 
concludes with fome very ftrong and ufeful admonitions and exhorta- 
tions. 


ferves the gravity and dignity which are expected in fermons, 
admire wit in its proper place, but we do not expect or with, in the 
church, to meet with a provocation to fmile, as in the account here 
iven of the robbery committed upon Micah: * And they went into 
icah’s houfe,” and without the affectation ef cetemony, gave the 
fraternal embrace to “ the Ephod, the graven image, and Teta- 
phim.” P. 10. In one refpeét, the expedtations raifed by the title of 
this difcourfe, are not completely eran There is no mention of 
any aatient republics, except that of the Jews, when they did ‘* every 
man what was right in his own ey¢s,” 


POLITICS, 


Art, 28. Thoughts on the Engli> Government. Addreffed to the qniet 
good Senfe of the People of England. Ina Series of Letters. , Letter 
the Firf. On the national Character of Englifohen—The Nature of 
the Englifh Government——T he Corruptions caufed in both, by the Intre- 
dudtion of French Principles—The Effze2s produced by the Reformation 
and Revolution upon political Principles—The Condu& of the Whig 
Party—The Chara&er of the modern Demucrats, 8V0, 80 pp. 2% 
Owen. 1795. 


Without attempting to enquire who might be the teal atthor of this 
pamphlet, attributed to Mr. Reeves, we cannot Cohceive, from an at- 
tentive examination of its contents, that he could be aétuated, in writi 
it, by any feelings unfriendly to the conflitution of this country. His 
intention appears to be to ftate, that the charatteriftic of Baglifhmen is 
acalm good Senje, which feeks not fo much to interfere with the govern- 
ment, as to be protected by it. That, for this reafon they have chofen 
a form of government, which is effentially monarchical, ‘but reftrained 
by fuch checks ’as may prevent all abufe of that power. “Ihefe checks 
he clearly approves, and is zealous for the conftitution, wh tags 
eltablithed 5 ee eee completely st has been the of 
Englith good fenfe, that the form fhould be monarchical, he obferves, 
that the mionarehy is hifiorically the moft ancient part of the go. 

G2 yerament, 






























This is a very {pirited oration. But in one pallage, it {carcely pete 
e , ‘ 
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vernment, snd, politically, the moft indifpenfable. The monarchy is 
never fulpended for a moment. This appears to be the meaning of 
thofe words, which, {eparately taken, have. been thought to, weat fo 
formidable ari afpe&t. It is clear to us, from the context, that, even 
in the metaphor, the idea ig not meant to extend bg 4 the entire 
eeffation of each parliament, whemterminated in any lawful manner : 
the next parliatnent being legally, with refpect to both houfes, not the 
former reealleds bet a new one convened, according to ceftain rales. 

The author exprefsly declares himfelf-throughéat a‘partifan of the 
conftitution by law eftablihed ; (feé’p. 58.) bat, of airy conftitution. 

aramount to thas, or any fer £ printiples eafléd’conftitational, and 
Rapetiee to the law of the lana ‘te profefles him{eit wit ere 
and maintains that, at the Revohition, no new primefple was fhed, 
except that the king fhould always be a Proteitant, The other twelve 
ints, confirmed at that time, were known, he fays, to be the law 
of the land before, and were only déclated and fecored; by exprefs 
definition in pafliament, to prevent any repetition of the alarir then 
recent concerniig' them. Thus does he endeavour to cut away the 
ground from beneath the, feet of thofé, who would fubvert the go- 
vernment by extolling the conftiturion ; a8 if it were fomething’ more 
valuable, and more powerful, than the ¢ftablified law of the land; 
and confifted of certain general theoretfeal pofitions, and fandamental 
Principles, 
’ With the good fenfé of Enghfhmen, and its refult a conftituted 
government, which has been eg oe admiration of the world, this 
author contrafts the levity of the French ; and fhows that it was by 
the adoption of French principles, from Calvin and others, that our 
former Pasitae were fet to work; as are our prefent Democrats. As 
this past of the pamphlet is executed with peculiar fpisit and ability, 
we fhall infert a fhort fpecimien. 

** It would be carious t6-purftte the comparifon ‘that fometiines 
makes a contratt, and fometimes a paralicl, between the character and 
defigns of the French Reformers of old time in the Church, and thofe 
of the prefent day in the State; the Religious and the Civil Jacobins ; 
the Puritans and the Democrats. It is wonderfuk how fimilar they 
all are ny their doctrines, and how they agree im the fyftem and the 
inftruments they ufe for diffeminating their principles, for: gaining 
profelytes; and for carrying on .the unhallowed work of fettuing. the 
populace againft the eftablithed Government. How analogous was 
the machinery of their ; the cant and impofture of their pre« 
tences !—'The unalienable rights of the People to form the Govern- 
ment of the Church, taught by Calvin and the Puritans ;_ and. the 
wualienable right «. s¢ People ta form. the Goyetnment.of the Srate, 
taught by the French Democes +The pretended command of God 
fot the one; and that omnipotent r upon earth, the Sovereign 
Will of the People. commanding the. other.—-What is.“ The {word 
of the Lord and.of Gideon”. but the: medern tide to the holy right of 
uifurrection? View the Covenants,and Engagements ofthe one). the 
Civic Oaths of the ether; both alike fworn, and broken, andre 
- firorn;—the hypocrify of Solemm.Fats, and the mummery, of,,Civie 
Feaits ;—jhe Ciafles and Conventicles of the one, and the wa 
: Cl 
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Clubs of the other ;—the Pulpit and the ar tibane—preashing down, 
or kCturing down the Government ;-~ affefed appellations of Brethren 
and Citizens ;—and, laftly, the’ pring of action that is the caufe of 
motion in the two, the Fanaticifm of thofe who had too much lente 
of Religion, and the Illumination and New Lights of the latter, who 
have no Religion at all.” P. 22. ! | ; 
The clofe of the pamphlet is particularly fevere upon what the wri, 
ter opprobioully calls, ‘« the fump and refuse of the Whig Club,” 
and its jun@tion with the democratic faction: Whether af its 
cenfurers confidered that part more or lefs than the paffage which has 
ufually been {pecified, is a queflion we will not undertake to determine, 


Art. 29. 4 warning Voice to the People of England, ot the trae Na-~ 
tave and Efe of the tavo Billunow before Parliament. 8v0.. 32 pps 
is. R. White, Piccadilly. 19795: 


Though the bills are now paft, and-the interefted endeavours of ins 
dividuals to raife a popular oppofition to them are almoft fongotten, 
there are. many things in this pamphlet which may entitle it to notice 
and commendation. It ftates very clearly the nature of the original 
ceafon-act, and the caufe of its deficiencies ; the principle of the Bill 
of Rights, and its confiftency with the prefent bills. the former 
fubjeét the author thus expreifes his opinion. 

‘* Had they been able to forefee, that at a diftant period of, the mo- 
narchy fuch depravation of principle, fuch uteer defertion of truth 
and honour, of law and religion, would infinuate itfelf into any part 
of the nation, as to render it a defirable object of political fkil to de- 
vife how it .would be.poflible to firike at the principle and efleneeof 
the ftatute, without being fubje&.to its pains and penalties ;\ that- when 
they would not dare to pps the king by force of arms, they would 
aflail him with fticks and with ftones ; that they who would pot dare 
to kill, would at leaft endeavour to maim ; that becaufe they would 
not date to arreft the king’s perfon, they would at’ leait overwhelm.it 
with infolts, and obftrutt the freedom of his progrefs; chat when they 
were debarred the power of immediately ftripping the fovereign of 
his conftitutional rights and dignities, they would proceed towards 
that object in a ciréuitous courle, flower indeed in its operation, but 
equally fure-in its iffue,- byendeavouring to withdraw the fubjett from 
his allegiance ; and that this atrocious and cowardly fyftem would not 
only be direétly promoted by a band of defperate and ob{cure men, 
but would: moreover contrive to gather furreptitions ftréngth from the 
equivocal conduct of men picuous to the eyes of -the nation, 
fome of them of great and-valuable endowments, and to whom many 
had confided their dearett rights and liberties. Could that venerable 
legiflature have forefeen thefe difagrceable confequences, refukin 
from the imperfection of their ftatutc, who. can cherifh a moment's 
doubt, that the fame {pirit which direéted them to enaét it, would 
have diredted them alfo, of neceflity, to extend its operation to all 
thofe cafes which our late unhappy experience has brought us to che 
knowledge of ?” P. 8, , 34 
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So alfo with refpeét to the Bill of Rights, 

«* As the legiflature of Edward III. were not able to anticipate that 
abufé and sralled of their ftatute which we have lived to fee, fo nei- 
ther did our anceftors at the revolution conceive the notion, that the 
glorious conftitution they had eftablithed, would ever fall into difrepute 
amongEnglifhmen, much lefs that the attack which they had appre- 
hended to come from the crown, and againft which they had provided, 
would be firft threatened from among the body of the ‘ople, who 
were flourithing under its ion. ' Had they forefeen a period of 
fuch fatal infatuation ; had they fufpected that the work they had 
worked for their pofterity, the monument of their virtue and their 
wifdom, and for the eternity of which they had procured the Bill of 
Rights, would have been endangered under plea of the very liberties 
— privileges provided for its defence, where is the Englifhman that 
will lay his hand ppon his heart,: and not acknowledge, that they 
would the endeavoured to provide in the Bill of Rights againft every 
fuch abufe, and to feeure the permaneney of the conftjtution, no lefg 
from the attack of wicked and ambitious traitors, than from the 
ufurpation of unjuft and tytannical princes. Doubrlefs the fame 
efteem for the conftitution, which direéted them to feek its ftability in 
the Bill of Rights, would, in all confiftency, have directed them to pro- 
vide means for correcting every poflible abufe by which that ftability 
might be eventually endangered.”. P. 17. 

np. 13, 1. 4. is an error of the prefs, which reverfes the evident 
intention of the fentence in which it occurs: we conceive that exert, 
or fome fach word, thould be fubftituted for refrain. 





ART. 30. Serious Refle@ions ; or, War is Peace. Being an Addrefs tg 
the People of England ; «wherein is endeavoured to be fet forth the Nee 
ceffity d, a vigorous Projecution of the War. By a Briton, 8v0. 33 pps 
1s, Cheefewright and Chapman. No date, . 


In a book of 38 » it is rather too much ta come to the 27th 
before we ‘* proceed to the more immediate object of the paper ;” 
efpecially, when that objeé is very little noticed in the pages which re- 
main. But fuch is the cafe with the book before us, which is a decla- 
ination of no great vigour or cleagnefs, agree French principles, and 
jn praife of Britith liberty, The title led us to expect better things, 


Art. 31. Dialogues of the Gods, originally written in German, by C. 
pi id Wieland. 1 2mo, 180 pp. “ 6d, Johnpfon. 1795. 
The principle — weenie a dialogues, a ce: 
no great ingenuity of thought, or fu of argument, is, that thi 
in the ital world are xiang a democratical som and that nothing 
but what the author galls a conftitutional reform, or rather a new 
conftitution, in each country, will prevent the evils of anarchy, 
To the reform of evil no wife or good man cl gr obje€t.; but 
if an operation is to be performed on the political body, care fhould 
farely be taken not to entzuft the inftrument to the hands of rath, 
prefumptuous, and inexperienced practitioners, ‘The. tranflation is 
geod, and is evidently the performance of no mean hand. neh 
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@oubtlefs thought a t matter by the innovating party, to have 
gained fuch an cae as Mr, Wieland, — ey 


Art. 32. The Subftance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Henry 
- Dandas, in the Houfe of Commons, on Tuefday, Fume 16, 1795, on 
opening the India Budget. 8vo. 38 pp. 18 Debrett.: 1795. 


It is fufficient for us to announce a publication of this fort. “This 
article feems to. hold out to perfons interefted in the difcuffion of Eaft- 
India affairs what they moft want, authentic information, methodi- 
eally arranged, and clearly exprefied. 


Art. 23. The political Progref: of Britain; or an impartial Hifory o 
the Bip in Pay zaxaalh 3) fh Britifh Empire in Europe, ne of 
America, from the Revolution in 1688 to the prefent Time. The whele 
tending to prove the ruinous Confequencas of the popular Syflem of Tax- 
ation, War, and Congueft, Svo. 156 pp. 38 Eaton. 1795, 


This tra& was originally publifhed in Scotland in 1792,, where it 
was condemned as‘a libel, and the author, one Callander, efcaped to 
America. This is a fufficient reafon for the republication of it (much 
om eet by the bookfeller to the fupreme majelty of the people. 

hen a part of the Americans were ftirred up to rebellion on the 
fubjeét of taxes, this book was reprinted there, as a proper dofe to ren- 
der them more furious. The character of it given there by an able 
writer is this’: ** The Political Progtefs, or Sawmney's Complaint, (for 
that title would become it much ‘better than the one it has, afflumed) 

aints in as odious a light as black and white will admit of, thofe 

ings of England who have: inflifted feverities on the Scotch: it 
abules all the moft celebrated Mie of the united kingdoms, and in 
general every body who was ed to the Pretender; it contains 
the moft fophiftical and il-digeled account of the national debt, the 
wars, taxes, and expences of government in Great Britain that has ever 
yet appeared,” &c. The author rails at our ** doa/led trial by Jury,” 
at “ the miferable conftruétion of our government” alrogether, and 
fays, that every other nation may wifh that “* an earthquake or yol- 
cano fhould ‘bury the whole Britifh Iflands together in the centre of 
the globe,”’ Such is his patriotifm, 


Art, 34. Our laft Refource! or the only Means left to obiain an hom 
nourable Peace, containing the Subftance of fome detached Reflection, 
which have been originally fubmitted to’ the Admiralty, on the Neceffity 
of rendering all the military Eftablifoments of Great-Britain fubfer- 
vient to maritime Seb sare with a fummary View of the Situation 
of this Yland after the Conqueft of Holland, By the Author of “* Bet- 
ter late than never.” 8Vo. 27 pp. 15. forden. 1795. 


Lefs conneétion cannot eafity fubfift than between the title of this 
peseeis and its aétual contents, which are indeed fo defultory, and 
io unmedning, that what end could be pro by the publication of 
them cannot eafily be conjefthred. the writer's political ey 
the following fpecimen will perhaps be fufficient, ‘* You, aed 
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and every official. character in this.country, mu be perfuaded, that. 
although the idéa of an invafien from France dusing our conteft with 
America was vifionary in the extreme, the poflibility, perhaps the pro- 
bability,.et fuch da attempt, is by no means chimierical now. ‘The 
wide sapge. of oppofite ports, be alarming increase of the enemy's faip- 
ping, apd their excelg-of population, brings the «war t0.eur coatts 
with all the melancholy impreffions of what_may be done by num- 
bers.”’ “ He adds, that the fafe_poffeffion of Hollan ee ML bot ont 
enfure to the French the command of the North feas, but. likewife af- 
ford them &’n opportunity to act with they wavy, as they haye already 
too fuccefsfully done with their army.’ Ina word, they will*be ena- 
bled: to oxtflant—if 1 may ufe the term, the iflands of Great-Britain.” 
Yet this was publifhed in 1795! The writer alfo propofes.a yoluntary 
contribution, but for what purpofe ig not yery clear, 


Art. 35. , Fourth Letter from Mr, Ring to Mr. Thomas Paine, at 
Paris, as publifoed in. the. Morning-Poft of March 13, 1795+ 8V0% 
16 pp... 6d. Parfons. - 1795. adi 


Mr. King plunges deep into the difcuffion of political topics, for 
the conducting of which he appears nor altogether unfit, if he could 
moderate his violence, ‘The tollowing paflage is curious, and _con- 
tains probably a juft ftatement of the origin of a democrat: ** While 
I exacted from men of wealth and rank a compenfation for my coun- 
fels, my houfe and my purfe were always open to men of talents and 

enius,. What 1 difcovered from my intercourfe with one clafs, was 
Teena’ upon by the other, and the contraft between the ariftocratic 
arrogance.of titled or wealthy fools, and humbje men of worth and 
genius, fucceeded better to determine on which fide I fhould 
myfelf, than the violent opinions of yopr Rights of Men,” P.6. We 
have no doubr that pique againit snd padiuals has produced (as feems to 
have been the cafe with Mr. K.). more democratic philofophers than 
the fober didtates af reafon and_convi¢tion. . | 

Mr. K. is at variance with Mr, Thomas Paine, Mr. Pitt, and him, 
felf, and to fay the truth, his attacks againit each of thefe parties 
conducied with fome force. In p.11, he informs us, ** that he ob, 
jects to the cabinet of England, that, under military ces, it 
wants to’ reftore the ancient defpotifm of France.” In p. 13, we 
learn, ‘* “Fhey (the minjflers) continue the war againft France, after 
all the firft objects of ithaye been obtained.” Corollary; the ancient 
defpotifm is reftored. g:ed. ‘ack : 


Art. 36. 4 Letter to Charles Grey, E/g. on bis parliamentary Condyf, 
re[pediing bis Royal Highue/s the Prince of Wales. In which are fome 
Kemarks qn “* A Letter to the Prince of Wales, on bis fecond Applica- 
tion t0 Parliameni:”" and, likewi/e, on the * Objervations.” ird 
Edition. 8VO. 70 pp. Is. » Crofby. 17965. 


If this tract has really proceeded to a.third edition, it muft have 


been pufhed forwfrd by the royal name included in its title, for there - 


18 nothing in it that could merit fuch a diftintion, It confifts chiefly 
of coarie invective, exprefied in very coarfe language, Nor is its pa- 
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negyric mote fortunate. Of Me. ees is faid, ** ra - 
tleman behaved loyal, generous, » and proper, pe 26. 
royal sande he P-§ it alludes, is compared throughout to Timon 
of A , and abundant -¢itations from Sbakfpeare’s-drama_ of that. 
name are introduced, :in vatious.modes.of applicatian. The zeal of 
the author againft the levelling party is indecd laudable,. bug itds by 
no means happily exprefled, 


Anz.37; 4 Sort. Addrefi to the Yeomanry of Englands sand cibers, 
By j ahs Somerville, -Ejg. Member of the Board of Agriculiuze. 890. 
4tpp. 3% Paddock, Bath; Robinfons, &c. London, 1795» 


A plain, fenfible, and vigorons addrefs, from a. prattical farmer ta 
his brethren, on the fubjeét’ of the armed-yeomanry. From the fate 
of Flanders, in particular, where@he people dately excelled in huibans 
dry, he urges Britith farmers to take warning, and to exert themfelves 
in the defence of the kingdom. ‘* Do not ftand (he fays) like a flock 
of fheep at a ford, waiting to fee who will ‘move firlt, but come for- 
ward like men.” b ar pall i poe ‘ * 

Atp. 25, we meet with a- : which deferves t nera 
ania : e Two examples I mutt pivlens to you: the firtt, itt the Bart 
of Pembroke, a field-officer in the army, now ferving in thesranks as 
a private in a Wiltthire corps of yeomanry :—the ; Of an honelt 
Werwickthire farmer, of the name, of Cattell, who-came, forward, and 
offered to ferve with his eight fons, His own fervices, and of four of 
his fons, were accepted,” i 


Arr. 38. Letters on the Subje of the armed Yeomanry ; . addre 10 
the Right Hon. Earl Gower Setherlowd, | Colonel of the Saino 
Volunteer Cavalry. By Francis Pexcival Eligt,. ar in, the above, 
Corps. Printed atthe Defire af; the Gammittee of Subjcribers.to the, 
internal id 8 LA the County », held at Stafford, Ofeber. 217940 
Morgan, Stafford;. Longman, London. 29 pps. 6%. 879541 


The firft of thefe letters is on the difeipline of this new’ kind df 
foldiery : and Major Eljot juftly maintains, that the point of perfett- 
nefs to be aimed at by them, will’ be bef attained by holding!’to ‘a 
middle courfe, between thofe who fuppofe fuch bodiés ° firfce ble of 
very little; and thofe who expe they may be made’ perf rade 
troops, That ny may be brought to perfect fuborditiation! “he 
fhows from a fingular faét, highly honourable: to himfelf > hie was' for 
feveral years captain and lieutenant of a company. of fight infantry ; 
during which it had not been’ fourid.neceflary to trike, “or -Otherwife 
punifh, a fingle individual, a taf certainly more eafy with that ‘in- 
geouous clafs of men called the Englifh Yeomanry? The ‘fecond of 
thefe letters is, on the utility of the eftablifhment.. Wé think ita 
duty to extend, as far as we can, the information. contained in one of 
the notes on it: that the nation owes this excellent inftitution, ‘to Mr, 
Arthor Young. A fimilar motive induces us vo notice the-argumeént, 
by which he recommends it to the Englifh Yeoman, by fe pars 
the happy fecurity of his fituation, with the miferies lately fuffe 
by the Farmer in France: who, after having half his horfes taken 
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from him for the , without payment, by one requifition ; had a, 


of his i for the fame pu » by.a fecond; and the 
Lichett price st which he ani fel the ewraiacion, fixed by an officer 


ding in the market : and having nothing now to lofe but his life 


was dra to the army, to be cut to pieces, or. perifh in an hofpi. 
Sah, by or rhisd. aug PALS % ' 7 


Art. 39. Te Means of obtaining immediate Peace, addreffed ta the 
King and: Prople of Great Britain, Tranflated from the French by 
. Febn Skill. vo. 46 pp. 18. Symonds. 1795. 
More exclamation againft war, with the ufval arguments to prove the 
of a {peedy peace. ‘This writer infifts on the expediency and 
wifdom of abandoning the royalifts to their fase; this, he thinks, 
wil} deprive the war of its moft envenomed edge, 


MEDICINE. 


Ant. 40. A popular View of the Effects of the Venereal Difeaje 
the Conflitution: colle%ed te the beft Priva To which pathy 


fixed mifiellancons Obfervations by a Phyfician. 8vo. 205 pp. 380 


Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Robinfons, London. 1795. 


‘The intention of this work is to imprefs on the mind of the reader 


@ proper and ad idea of the exceedingly malignant ‘nature of 
the venereal difeafe, and of the difficulty and often utter impoffibility 


of completely eradicating it from the conftitption ; which, if generally - 


known, the aathor thinks, would deter man giddy and thought 
young men from incurring the hazard of infe€tion. ‘The volume is 
divided into three parts. In the firft, the amthor gives a general 
accoant of the confequences of the difeafe, which are fo injurious, he 
fays, “* that even in its mildeft form, and when cured in the happieft 
manner, it is apt to leave ces, whether known to the patient 
or not, which time may diminifh, but which frequently terminate 
only with life.” P.9. Nor does the evil tg cag the difeafe or its 
confequences are frequently tranfmitted to offspring, and often 
when the pareats have no fymptoms indicating its prefence. ** In 
fhort,” the authof continues, * it may be laid down as a general 
xim, “nt there are pot many exceptions, that a perfon 


ma 
who has 
and third parts confift of extracts from {uch parts of the works 
of Mefirs. Howard, Schwediaur, Hunter, Foot, and Bell; as con- 
defcriptions of the difeafe in its various forms and appearances, 
ich tend to illuftrate the principles he has adopted. But, al- 
i of the fubje&, the author is juftified in his 
i Oy eT the complaint ; and, from the 
onticd has meres a Boa ver that the conftitution is not 
pi . irreparably injured, many perfons fall victims 
to its fury; yet, on the other hand, it ought to = been acknow- 
ledged, that many thoufand perfons are 1o completely cured, as to 


5 


ave no veltige remaining of the ¢ffctts of the difeafe, or of the re 


medy, 


a venereal complaint, never is what he was.” ‘The 
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medy; And, that when the difeafe is not completely cured, fappofin 
sie patient vo have Sobasited higalelf to the cave of iilfel experies 
furgeon, in a great majority of cafes, the failure arifes from his‘owa 
imprudence and inattention. If Young men, therefore, when fuffer-. 
ing, not only the pain of the » but the irkfomenels of the 


"yemedy, cannot be reftrained from conga. Jang practices which 


firft introduced the infection, what hope is there that any painting, 
though ever fo exa ted, will deter them when in health. Bue 
although the dreadful pi€ture the author has given of the difeafe, and 
of its confequences, is not likely to prove in reclaiming the 
ttgeni the profligate, and the debauched, it may be produdtive 
of the worft confequences, to another more deférving clafs of pe 

who are accidental, and, perhaps, innocent fufferers. It is. w 





‘known that there are many timid perfons, particularly women, who 


entertain the moft frightful ideas of this complaint. They are with 
difficulty perfuaded that it can ever be fo y cured as not to leave 
fome impreffion on them, or to contaminate their offspring, if ee 
fhould have any. Such perfons are frequently difturbed through life 
with apprehenfions of the recurrence.of the difeafe, fe segs 
it every incidental pain or ach, every blotch i » they or thei 
erates fie sesh ed with, and very cone hey death a their 
ildren, although happening many years.after they were cured, and 
from com Sry not i the leaft refemblance to the venereal, 
Inftead of miniftering to and ftrengthening thefe ee it is the | 
duty of the candid phyfician to combat them by a fair expofition of 
the nature of the difeafe, and by explaining what the circumftantes 
are which render it fo intraétable and mifchievous. On a jutft eftimate, 
we believe it will be found-that, inftead of its leaving indelible im- 
amare on the conftitations of near three tenths.of all the perfons 
who have been infeéted, even in the flighteft manner, as this writer 
inculcates. p. g, 11, &c. not more thdn one in an hundred are fo 
affected ; ‘and thefe, generally {peaking, are, as we have before in- 
timated, perfons who have contributed to this misfortune by neglect 
and inattention to the direétions that were given them for their cure, 


Art. 41.. Obfervations on the, Tuffis Convulfiva,. or Hooping Cough, 
as read at the Lycenm-Medicum Lendinenfes Wherein ne ae 
Caufe, and Cure of the Difeafe are endeavoured to be demenfitated, 
and the Pra@ice of exbibiting Emetict foewn to be pernicious and ufelef, 
By Fobn Gale Fones.. 8v0. 36-pp. 1% Allen and Weft. 1795. 
** You will readily perceive,” the author fays, in his -addrefs to. 

the Members of the Society, ‘* that this is the work of a young, ax 
thaps, inexperienced man; but you will alfo acknowledge, that 
interefting nature of the fabjeét, and its being a firi performance, 

entitle it to a candid and liberal allowance :” and afterwards, “* “Th 
author is neither unwilling nor afhamed to confefs, that he has efta~ 
blifhed his mode of reafoning upon the fundamental principles of the 

Brunonian fyftem ; nor to take this opportunity to decane, that he 

entertains the moft profound veneration and efteem fot its celebrated, 

author ; and that it is his intention, thould his future Jeifure und avo, 
| cations 






9% 
gations permit, and no matetial obftacles intervene, to —— before 
an imparyial-and difcerning pablic, a commentary and defence of thi 
truly valuable, though much’ perfecuted, d ei” This feemia 
bold undertaking for a young and inexperienced writer. After this, 
the reader who has heard ef the Brustonian fyftem; ‘and who has a6. 
heard of it;-will not be ferprifed to find the author attribute -the d 
cafe so debility, and propofing to cum ‘it with “wine, » bark, 3 
opium.. £¢ oT faallnot hefitate” he fays, p. 12, ** to define hoopi 
appear med eptem oy A and one ie | 
&s » but in thofe who have'cither been ‘previoully weakened 
by ee difeafe, or who, from’ fome unknown or unforefees 
canfe, ‘are predifpofed to this ftate.”” What may, however, furprift 
the reader, will be, to find the author, after giving this opinion, 
qenepen aphorifm, the faving of a celebrated phyfician, ‘that, 
In hooping cough, change of climate is an'idle tale, and’ 
practice of vomiting, death?” ‘p.g¢. But, ‘as the firtt of thefe ‘reme 
dies las long been reforted-to, as one-of the mok efeful nite 
reftoring ttrength to perfons debilitated and worn down with di | 
and the latter, with proper réftriftions-and management, or oad 
inftrumental'to the fame purpofés and, as they at both of ‘thea 
known to be particularly ferviceable in. this complain. >." "gio 
join the aathor in his anathema againft them. ee 


Arr 42..,<lists refpeRing humar Difeaians, 8vo, 27 PPPs, te 
easy : Bees I: tiny 3495+». etic Sa 
This is a compofition in which there is much good-fenfe, and fome, 
homogr. ‘The firit is apparent from the perfpicuity with which: the 
modes'of preventing the terrible malady of hydeophobia, and the effedy 
of potions, fuffocation, &c. &e, are Stated hut The latter, which 
is.the leading feature of the performance, exercifes itfelf in urging 
she neceflity of removing all reitraints upon pvining peoper objets - 
for anatomical diffeétions. To Fasihtste the end which the author hag 
in view, he ferion/ly recommends that the members of the faculty 
fhould unite in a fociety to diffe€t one another. Upon entering t 
Society each member fhould be bound that, at his fe, his: 
fhould be di of atthe willof a committee, for the purpofe of 
Aaffeétion. eich the wives ‘of the parties, from gratitude, 
and ever dindarft, fhaltbe induced to haften the» tophe of their 
hufbands, it-muft bea. part of. the plan.of the fociety to make their 
wives female members, The author here facetioufly i himfelf 
With the idea of having, in a phial, hermetically fealed, the tufceptible 
female heart, which flattered -and changed at every vow: and othet 
circumftances of a fimilar kind. The pen which prodoce this. jeu 
d'elprit, has often before entertained and inftruéted the public, 
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“ MISCELLANIES. = ot. 
Art. » The Re of Arts and Mamitfaftures ; coupon orm 
: inal Ciiicmnidattiee; se sethies of patent Inventions, and Ss Ara 
of ufsful prattiedl Papers, the Trdkfactions of thé Philofopbicah 
: Societies: of all Nations, (Fc. Fe. Vol. H. ant Li.’ Sve. vBse 
Wilkie; &c.. 1795 | | 


“We explained, in a former volume, (vol. v. p.-534), the defign 
ca, of this work; we have now little mo d Fa Ney 
continues to be executed in the fame judicious manner, that it come 
nericed, and contaihs many interefting articles of informatidn.. The 
papers which are oni in thefé volumes are, id. vol, ii. Art. 5, 5, a3» 
33, 40> 415 In vol. ii. Art. ¢, 145.155 239.3% 42 42>, Some biicles 
aie are judicloufly’ inferted; of axconomicl ufe in the prefent times 
of general fearcity as in this lareer et Art, 16, M.Baume’s method 
of preparing ftatch, er fldur, front po tees 3 and experim ts on that 
root by Dr. Pearfon, in Art. 53. We'would alfo point out to obfer- 
vation the Expeti of Mr. Rimman, on the Means of improtih 
Vefiels in Cooking, with refpeét to-falabriry, Mrength, and olicapelelas 
Art. tg and 27. | 


Art. 44; Paris pendant Paunterzgs. Par Mi Peliler, oyvringe: pe- 
iodiqne publié ay les Smell” Matin, Pour Volumes. Svos 

2i, 8s, De ‘Bofte. ™ 

Having briefly noticed the firft fix numbers of this entertaining, 
publication, (in our Review for July laft, p. 86.) we think pro 
to mention it again, now: it has atrained the folid confiftenceof four 
volumes, and has completed its account of the year in which it com- 
menced. » M. Peltier very carefully digeffs the moft important ipfor- 
mation contained in the French papers, and colletts {uch other docu- 
ments as can be obtained ftom France; and would be otherwife un- 
known in thig country. ‘There cannot bea more convenieth oes 
cation for thofe who are-defirous, without much effort, to leary the ac+ 
tual ftate of affairs in France. Some of the'fentiments extraéted from 
French writings, contain very ftrong leffons of inftruction for parties 
on this fide of the watérs particularly fome that d im the 28th 
number. M. Peltier, as is uftal in the periodical works of his coun- 
_ wv enlivens his pages. with {hort poems; enigaias,y. cha- 
trades, &e. elite gh? | ;, ) 


Arr. 45.. Objervations on the Importance of the Baft-India leer ta 
the Company and theNation, in' a Letier, addreffed to the Right How. 
Henry Dundas, one of his Majefty’ s principal: Secretari¢sraf Staley and 
Prejident of the Board of Controul for the Managenientiof. the Affairs. 
a ‘ndia. By Thomas Newte, Eq. $8vo. so pp. 18, Debrett. 
-A7QS» : . 
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Anr. 46. _ Letter to the Proprictor: of Eaft-India Stock, in bebalf of the A 
een Owners of Ea India Shopian. Svo, 38 pp. I. Ne 7 ¥ 


1795 | 

Thefe publications refer to a difpute, which, for the prefent, is fet. 
tled in favour of the perfons whofe caufe they efpoufe. Whether, a At 
any future period, the proprietors of Eaft-India will think diffe. ae 
rently ; or whether they will be able to refift the inflaence of the par. 
ties interefted, which is faid to be.very predominant ; or whether it 
me 7 be expedient for them fo to do, are queftions which we thall not 
pos that tohandle, ‘The arguments in thefe tracts, however, feem to A 
be by no means unanfwerable. . : 
Ant,.47. Subfance of a Speech delivered by Randle Fackfon, Efq. at 

the Eaft-India Honfe, on Widuefday, Fan, 21,1795 pays, « 

yagi of the Page tne - hye: Court of Dire@ors, ie ’ 

t ipping of t. ia Com in future, rine. ‘ 

Sair aed ties foes ag Reported by Willian Wrodfal pet: fat 

ed at the Defire of feveral Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock. 8v0s ! 

35 pp- 1s. Debrett. 1795. 7 

The oppofite fide of the queftion is here fupported, and has cere 
tainly this general principle of reafon in its favour, that it is not eafy 
t0 fee how any contraét can be better performed for being confined to 
certain hands, inftead of being thrown open to feveral competitors. Ie 
is for the proprietors to determine, whether the cafe of their thipping 
forms an ion; and hitherto they have fo decided, The ftipa- 
lation of pay ae fecurity for the due performance of the con- 
tract, feems to remove moft of the dangers apprehended from a 
change. 


Arr. 48. Lefures on Aftronomy and natural Philofophy, for the U, 
Children defigned to ae aay raat 4 Religion aut the Study 7 
Nature. t2mo. 68 pp. 1s. 6d. Dilly.. 1794. : 

We have feen few books fo well calculated to anfwer the end pro- 
pofed as this. It is evidently drawn up by a fkilful hand, which has 
contrived to teach fubjeéts, in themfelves abftrufe, in a manner both 
perfpicuous and entertaining. : 


Art. 49. Rudiments of confiruftive Etymology and Syntax. 12M 
148 pp. 28. Knott. 1795. | 

‘The editor informs us in his preface, that he does not to 
originality, but has endeavoured to attain concifenefs and clearnefs 
in his compilation, We think he has actually done fo, and can con- 
fiftently recommend this volume to thofe who are engaged in the’ ar-. 
duous tafk of inftre€tion. We much like the author's mifcellancous 
exemplifications, and exercifes of falfe conftru€tion. ‘This part of the 
work is, in fome degree, novel, and capnot fail to be ufeful. 
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‘ 
Axt.co. Fads for the Gonfideration of the Public at large, omthe 
obi + Price / Mit ewan the real Canfe of the fame, 8v0. 17 pp. 
64. Rivingtons. 1795. . 


Ant. 51. Monopoly. The Cutting Butcher’s Appeal to the’ Legiflan 
of 


ee ee el ee ewhich many of the bale PraBicgs 


Smithfield Market are expofed, and a Remedy pointed out for the Peery 
By @ philanthropic Bucher, 8vo, 16 pp. 6d. Symonds, 


Att. 52. The crying Frauds of the London Markets ; proving their 
deadly Influence upon.the two great Pillars of Life, Bread and Porters 
By the Author of the Cutting Butcher's Appeal. 8v0. 16 pp. Gd. 
Symonds, 

«An a-difpute between a carcafe butcher and a cutting butcher, it 

muft needs be a delicate matter for critics to interfere; we are more 

difpofed to adopt the foothing lan of neighbour Palamon, (ge- 
nuine or not) §* et wvitu/d tu dignus et hic,” than to ¢pcourage the 
difpute, or to crown the victor. But if we are to decide upon the me- 
rits of the combatants, we muft obferve that the carcafe butcher ftands 
up to his antagonift, neither flinching from his blows, nor fhifting his 
tg ; the other is impetuous, deals his blows at rendom, and 

tikes widely arid ineffeCtually. The former, in fhort, fticks to’ the 
queftion ‘propofed ; the latter deviates without a guide into the fields 


of politics, : 


Ant. 53. Scarcity of Bread. Difficultas Annona; or, The Difeafe 
examined, and the Cure premifed. By Fob Whitebread Philoplethus, 


' Svo. 32pp. 18. Symonds. 1795. 


This vee gentleman is determined that a famine fall come; 
and that we fhall all be ftarved.. We ttuft, however, that he will 
prove as bad a prophet as he-is a writer. 


Art. 54. The mew experienced Englifh Honfeheeper, for the Ujfeand 
Eafe of Ladies Bodine Cooks, m8 Be hy Ah for ic owen 
Praétice, by Mrs. Sarah Martin, many Years Houfeheeper to the late 
Freeman Bower, Efg. of Bautry. Being an entire new Calledtion of 
original Receipts, which has never appeared in Print, in every Branch 
of Cookery, Confectionary, Fr. SvOs 173 pp» 5% Ravingtons. 
1795; 

_Glad thould we be if it fell-within our province to {peak more de- 
cifively on the merits of this performance. Alas! fricaflees, rich foups, 
and high ftews do not often come in the way of liserary critics ; and 
they are feldom invited to made difhes, except, perhaps, occafionally, 
the hathing of # calf’s head. As. far as we are’ able to judge, Mrs, 
Martin is a very ingenious lady, and has produced a book which will 
be very ufeful to others,.if not tous. lf we fhould ever happen to 
wander within the fcent’ or favour of fome of her delicious pyes, we 
hope fhe will in kindnefs allow us to have a finger in them. = 
Art, 
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Art. §5- Biographical SketeBes of eminent Perfons whofe Porthait 


* form Part of the Duké of Dorfet's Colle@ion at Knole, with a brief 


Defeription of the Place. “ Embellifbed with a Front and Eaft Views of 
Knole. 8vo. 164 pp. 6s, Stogkdales 1795. 


Thefe fketches are thirty-nine in number; the perfonages were all 
of them of celebrity, and their portraits were painted by eminent 
hands, anddome of them by Holbein. The lives contain but littlé 
new matter; but the defcription of this magnificent manfion will be 
welcome.to many, and the whole forms an elegant and entertaining vos 
lume,. The two views of Knole are drawn ‘by Bridgman; and ene 
graved by Sparrow and Storer, 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


GERMANY. 


Arr. 56. Recncil des Synomymes Frangiis. eipfic, 7ig pp id 
latge 8vo. 


In the French language there are already feveral approved works 
on this fubje&t by Girard, Beanzée,. Roubeau, and others, The com- 
piler of this now before us, who figns himfelf W. only, has, by 
making a judicious felection of thé moft important articles from all 
of them, and by the addition of a véry complete index to the whole, 
prefented the public with a work which wall be found more ufeful, 
in proportion as it is more comprehenfive, than any of thofe by which 
it had been preceded. Gotting. Anz. 


Art. 57. Gefchichie det lutherifihin Reformation, und des deutfchin 
Krieges. Nach dex erfien Quellen bearbeitet von Kat) Hammerdérfers 
Prof. in Jena. Erfier Theil; mit Beylagen und Regifier.—Hiflory Z 
the Lutheran Reformation, and of the German War; drawn from the 
Sirf Seurcess By C, HammerdGrfer, &c. Vol. I, awith the Supple 
ments aad an Indexe Leipfic, 418 pp. in 8vo. 


At the end of the preface the author requefts that fuch of his readers 
as are competent to decide on the merit of hiftorical compofition, would 
forbear to pronounce judgment on this work till the appearance of 
the fecond volume, when they will be more fully enabled to form an 
adequate idea of the general charaéter and tendency of the wholes 
In the mean time, he expects them. to acknowledge that his materials 
have been derived from the puréft foureés, and that he has not only 
exhibited an hiterical pi€ture, highly embellifhed indeed by. the 
colouring of the imagination; but that this is likewife a true pidturey 
and, as he would have us to underitand beforehand, the only impartially 
truce Hiltory of the Reformation. He conceives, too, that from this 
volumes 
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volume, which reaches to the endof the Schmalcaldic war, we ma 
be convinced as,well of the reality of his intentions, as of his ability 
to perform what he thus promifes. ‘This we are certainly very much 
difpofed to believe, and we fhall, therefore, hope to fee, in the fe- 
quel of the hiftory, his authorities for fa&s, which, as they are not 
confirmed by the teftimony of other writers, mult, we fuppofe, have 
been drawn from fources hitherto unexplored ; and a further elucida- 
tion of arguments, by which, in order to. be ftri¢tly impartial, he 
fupports opinions that muft likewife be founded on a fyftem of logic 
peculiar to himfelf. 

In regard to the fupplemental articles, which fill not lefs than fix 
fheets, we think it neceflary to obferve that they are entirely borrowed 
from. Hortleder ; a circumftance which it had probably not occurred 
to Mr. Hammerdirfer to point out. lbid. 


Art. 57. Erklirende Anmerhungen xu Virgil’s ZEneis heraufg-geben 
won G. H. Nohden, wvd Karl Fr. Heinrich. Zweyle und dritte 
Th il—Explanatory Remarks on Virgil’s ZEneid. Publifhed by G. 
H. Néhden end C. Fr. Heinrich. Second and third Voi. Brunfwic, 
SVO. 1794. 

Mr. Heinrich did not begin to take a fhare in this work till the 
eighth Book of the Hneid. To unite the explanation of words and 
things, to direct the attention to the poetical language and images, 
and to do this in the moft clear and intelligible manner, was the object 
of the prefent undertaking, hich is calculated as well for the teacher 
who may have fome occafion to prepare himfelf for the leétures he is 
to give, as for the learner, and particularly for thofe who have not 
the benefit of inftrpction. This illyftration of the Aineid, theretore, 
may very properly be confidered as a companion to the excellent Com. 
mentary on Homer, by Koppe. It appears, likewife, from their ex- 
planations of feveral paflages, that the authors have taken the liberty 
to think for themfelves, ‘Thus vi. 533, the words, ‘* an gue te 
fortuna fatigat ?” are here rendered, ** What fate compels thee ?” and 
inv. 7435 °* Quifoue fuos patimur manes ;” they conceive that by the 
term mancs is to be undethood punifment. So again, viii. 1, it is 
very juftly remarked, that the verb ¢xtu/it would not be applicable to 
the Belli fgnum, were it to be interpreted, as it has been by fome 
commentators, to be a frumpet. Seldom have we met with any unna- 
tural, or far-fetched explanations, fuch as where they hint that by /da 
evenatrix, the mouatain itfelf may poflibly be underitood, ix gua fi- 
licet wenatus exercetite Lbid. 


Arr. 58. Mufeum fir die gricchifche und rimifche Littcratur. He- 
raufgegeben von Carl Philipp Conz, Diakonut ix Vachingen an der 
Enz im WN iirtembiirgifchen.—Muf wn fc » GC) ‘¢ ch and R: WAH i UCvalnuree 
B; CP: Conz, &c. A periodical VV ork, of which 2 Number is 
to appear every three Months, forming irom twelve to fiftegn 
Sheets. The prefent one confiiis of 181 pp. in large $vo. Leipfic 
and Zuric. 

The chief diflertations in this volume are, 1. On. the Profe and 

Poetry of the Ancients compared with thofe of madern Times, by the 

P H editor. 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. VII. JAN. 1799. 
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editor, Of this we have here the fir? part only; the advantages of 
the ancient over modern profaic compofition, with an enquiry into 
the grounds and caufes of that fuperiority. The author is of opinion 
that we might ourfelves beft attain to fomewhat nearly approaching, 
at leaft, to their excellence by tranflations made from them; two 
fpecimens of which are here annexed ; namely, Cicero om Death cnd 
Immortality, being a German verfion of the firft book of the Tu/culan 
Queftions, by Prof. Drijck ; and the Axiachus, on Death, a Dialogue, 
by Acfchines, tranilated by the editor. Mr, C. then proceeds to the 
examination of tranflations made from the Poéts, where he enters on 
a difeuffion of the opinion of the celebrated Bodmer concerning the 
fEneid, to which is added: A fFort Vindication of that Poem, by 
Hottinger, 1782. 2. A few words on the queftion, Whether the 
ancient Poets fhould be tranflated into their own Meafures, or into Verfe 
accompanied with Rime? As proofs of poetical tranflation, we are here 
prefented with a verfion of the ftory of Nifus and Euryalus into Ger- 
man, and an other of a paflage of the Mefiah, into Latin Hexameters ; 
both apparently by the editor. The remaining articles are of a local 
aud, therefore, not generally interefting nature. {bid 


HUNGARY. 


Art. 59. Univerfa hiforia phyfica regni Hungaria fecundum tria regna 

_ Nature digfla aud. J. B. Grotlinger. Yom. 1. Regni animalis 
Pars I. Zeologia frve hifiaria guadru pc dum. Pretburg and Comorra; 
5g! pp. in Svo. 

Befides a fupplement, in which the author treats of foreign, and 
erhaps, in fome inftances, problematical animals, arranged in alpha- 
vetical order, according to the names which they bear in their native 

countries, we have here alfo a valuable iit of the Hnngarian ard Scla- 
vico-Bohemico-IIlyrian names, together with a defcription, firt, of 
domettic, tame, and then of wild, animals; among which latter are 
the tlag, roe, chamois, beaver, otter, bear, wolf, lynx, badger, mar- 
ten, polecat, weafel, fquirrel, hedge-hog, mole, marmotte, water and 
ficld-rat, &c. We doubt not that this work will be found very accep- 
table to a certain clafs of readers, who will be equally ftruck: with the 
great appearance of learning fhown by the author, and informed by 
the accounts which he has given of thefe animals. At the fame time 
we think it incumbent on us to obferve, that we were difappointed in 
our expefiation of feeing a complete natural hiftory of this country, 
which, though it has been fo much favoured by nature, is, however, 
ftill ‘in this refpe (for, in regard to its botanical and mineralogical 
productions more has certainly been done) fo little known. In the 
preface the author gives a Catalogue raifonné of the mok approved 
works on the fubject of Natural Hiflory, particularly that of Hun- 
gary, including fuch as have been. tranflated into Hungarian, among 
which that of Bellarmon is not forgot, a tranflation of which has 
jikewife been publithed in the Illyrian language. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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To tHe BritisyH Critic. 
Srr, 


IN the critique on Adams’s “* Obfervations on 
Morbid Poifons,” your reviewer withes to fhew the term an 
hereditary difpofition to difeafe,” is not lefs exceptionable 
thanan ‘* hereditary difcafe ;” yet he finds himfe!f under the 
neceflity of abandoning the latter expreflions, and adopting 
that of the ‘* feeds of the difeafe.” This is only another 
word for difpofition, and proves the impoffibility of defining 
the term ‘* hereditary difeafe,”’ and, confequently the impro- 
priety of ufing it. . 

But there appear to us other, and more ferious objefions 
to the article. Mr. Hunter’s Theory is differently defcribed 
by Mr, Adams and the Reviewer ; and, though the former is 
accufed of ** implicitly adopting this theory, without being 
at the pains to fhew its probability,’ a careful perufal of the 
work will prove the contrary; that very enquiry being the 
principal objeét throughout. 

In the remarks on the attempt at clafling morbid poifons, it 
is faid, «* according to the plan adopted, {mall-pox and yaws 
are fuppofed to have a near affinity,” an expreflion which 
would infer that faéts were made to give way to theory. But 
fo far is this from the truth, that the two difeafes are com- 
pletely feparated in the claffitication, though in the defcription 
they are hewn to have many properties in common, 

It is further ftated, that both Boerhaave and Howard have 
fhewn how the venereal virus is to be deftroyed. But Boer 
haave exprefsly declares, mercury will not eradicate the dif- 
eafe, while Howard not only afferts that it will, but under 
takes to determine when the conftitution is fafe, So far is 
the author of Morbid Poifons from overlooking Boerhaave’s 
theory, that he fhews the faéts on which it is grounded, as 
well as thofe admitted by Aftruc and other writers of repu- 
tation, are perfectly confiftent with, and ferve to illuftrate, 
Mr. Hunter's opinion. It is true, Mr. Howard’s theory pro= 
mifes more: but the faéts on which it refts, are to be met 
with in no other author. How far they are confirmed by 
actual obfervation, mutt be left to the decifion of the praéti- 
lioners of the prefent day. } 

A FRIEND TO SCIENCEs 
Dec. 24th, 1795. 
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To this letter we conceive very little anfwer to be neceflary, 
The writer has not fhown that our account of the theory in 
guetlion differs from that of Adr. Adams; we did not mean to 
infer, that facts were made to give way to theory; and, with 
refpeet to Boerhaave, we faid only, that he had expretfled more 
fatisfaction in the early writers-than the author had attributed 
to him. 

We have received alfo a remonftrance from Mr. Fothercill, 
to which we reply, that when we reprefented him as faying, that 
death ultimately follows a fufpenfion of refpiration, we meant 
to be underflood, if refpiration was not reftored ; 1n which 
cafe irritability would be extinguithed, for want of vital air, 
Nor did we intend to re prefent him as a materialift, and there- 
fore fhould certainly have faid, that ** fenfation is communi- 
cated to the foul, or fentient t principle, through the nerves and 
brain, by means of a fubtle fluid,” &c. We cannot infert his 
letter, on account of its length: nor do we fee reafon to cor- 
rect any thing further in our own critique. 


J. W. ilil mifunderilands us; we fpoke only of printed 


remarks: our leifure will not ferve for difcuMion of private 
opinions. We are glad he agrees with us on fome fubjcéts. 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


Dr. Rennel is about to publith a Latin Differtation, difput- 
ing the imputation of Calvinifm, frequently made againft the 
church of England ; and-two Sermons, preached before the 
Univerfity of alee : 

Mr. Knight's Effay on the Progrefs of Civil Society, will 
fpeedily appear. 

As will allo Lord Shefiela’s publications of the pofthumous 
w orks © f Gibbon. 

A new edition of 4:/on’s Hortus Kewenfis may be expeéted 


ere long, with material aucmentations, particularly fpecifying 
the New Holland plants. 





